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INTRODUCTION 


HAVE a dear friend in New York City 

who, while she belongs to one of the best 
families, and has a home of culture and refine- 
ment, has given herself to constant, untiring 
and prayerful effort to ‘reach the members of 
her own sex who have wandered away from 
God. 

One day, in her home, she asked me to look 
upon two pictures as utterly unlike as one 
thing could be unlike another. The first face 
bore all the marks of dissipation, sin and 
shame. ‘The second, even in the photograph, 
seemed to be possessed of a light which comes 
only from on high, and I was amazed to have 
her say that the two pictures were of the same 
person. One was taken in sin; the other after 
the sinner had accepted Jesus Christ as a Say- 
ior and had given her life to him for his 
blessed service. 
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If I could give a picture of my friend Elijah 
P. Brown, as he was when I first saw him, 
without hope and without God in the world, 
an apostle of infidelity and unbelief, and if I 
could place side by side with that a picture of 
him as he is to-day, I believe the contrast 
would be quite as remarkable. Then—at least 
to me—the lines of his face were hard and un- 
yielding; the expression of his eye to me, asa 
young minister, was something that almost 
made me tremble. ‘To-day every line of his 
face is gentleness, every expression of his eye 
is love, and his voice has for mea fascination 
which is almost indescribable. All the change 
has been wrought bya simple, child-like, trust- 
ing faith in Jesus Christ. 

I was pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Liberty, Indiana, when Mr. Brown came out 
to Union County, where he built his beautiful 
home, and hoped at least that he might spend 
his days in quietness. He had evidently de- 
termined to get the best out of this life, for he 
believed in no other. I had just begun to 
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preach; knew little about men of the world, 
and less about one who claimed to be and was 
an infidel. I never saw him on the street that 
I did not seek to turn away from him, and 
never met him on the highway that I did not 
turn my horse about, if I could, or at least 
turn my head away to keep from seeing him. 
No man I have ever met:so filled me with fear 
and dread. And all this because he had put 
Christ out of his life. 

One day he sat in my room in Indianapolis, 
and told me the true story of his conversion, 
different reports of which I had heard from 
my friends. He told it with such pathos that 
when he went away, I remember I sat as if 
under a spell, and I said to myself, ‘‘If I never 
had believed in the power of God before, I 
should believe in it to-day, and if I never had 
known the grace of God in its effect upon a 
human soul, I should know it now.” 

He has been a never-failing inspiration to 
me in my work. I count him among my 


truest and best friends. I rejoice constantly 
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in his gracious ministry, and as I write this 
brief word of introduction for his book, ‘‘From 
Nowhere to Beulahland,’’ I write it with a 
prayer of thanksgiving, that God ever called 
him from darkness to light, and set him apart 
-to the ministry. I know of no purer, nobler 
soul than Elijah P. Brown. 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN. 





The religious experiences of Elijah P. 
Brown, at the time of his conversion, were so 
dramatic and unique, that those of us who ; 
witnessed them can never outgrow the convic- | 
tion that they illustrated the supernatural 
power of the Gospel, even though we cannot, 
after so long a time, rehearse the story in all 
its details. What I remember particularly is 
the stubborn but open-minded fight of the 
man against the claims of Jesus Christ. He 
came to a meeting in the Chicago Avenue 
Church to criticise, and I think to scoff. The 


sincerity of the great evangelist who built the 
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church rendered it impossible for him to do 
either. His heart was stirred by the sermon, 
and he went to the inquiry room at the close 
of the meeting. As he seemed ready and 
eager to meet the question of his personal 
relation to the gospel, several of us devoted 
much time to conversation with him. He was 
fair, but he knew his business thoroughly, and 
broke the lance of more than one antagonist. 

I had never before seen any one so desper- 
ately in earnest to defend his doubts; but 
neither had I seen any one so earnest to dis- 
cover the truth. But at last, after a hard 
struggle covering several days and nights, out 
into the light he came, and a happier man I 
have never seen. His testimony rang out clear 
as a bell. We simply hung upon his words. 
That same hard hitting with which he had 
pounded the church was at once turned against 
its enemies. The new recruit possessed the 
staying power of the oldest veteran. 

For a time we had the pleasure of his pres- 


ence, and the help of his hard common sense 
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and simple piety. He was a most lovable as 
well as helpful friend, and drew us to him with 
the cords of a man. 

During all these years I have followed his 
course with pride, and think it is but just to 
point with delight to his heroic efforts to make 
amends for his early opposition to the gospel, 
of which he has become such a noble and suc- 
cessful defender. 

CHARLES FREDERIC Goss.* 


*Mr. Goss was pastor of Moody’s church at the 
time of the author’s conversion, and was one of the 
workers who greatly aided him. 
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CHAPTER I 


A DARK PICTURE UNVEILED 


WAS the first-born of six children, in a 
home of such pinching poverty that I 
never had a toy that cost any money. In the 
early dawn of Christmas morning I would 
scramble out of my trundle bed and eagerly 
run to find two sticks of candy in my stock- 
ing. But one year the candy failed, and in its 
stead was a small red apple. This will show 
how poor we were better than anything else I 
might say. Both my father and mother had to 
toil in a woolen mill, and as soon as I was old 
enough to feed wool into a machine I also 
became a toiler with a money value, and almost 
at the threshold of life I learned the meaning 
of earning my bread by the sweat of my 
brow. 
One of my first recollections is that father 
’ was struggling hard to pay off a debt that had 
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come upon him through sickness, and we were 
going without everything we could, trying to 
reduce it, and when after years of untold sacri- 
fice it was finally wiped out, the only thing 
that kept us all from flying was the lack of 
wings. It was not long, however, that we 
were to breathe so freely, for new misfortunes 
soon put us back in debt again. My father 
was nota strong man, and never having had 
robust health he was sadly handicapped in the 
battle for bread, for it made it out of the ques- 
tion for him to do well in any employment that 
required much physical effort or endurance. 
He had an inventive turn of mind, and pos- 
sessed good mechanical ability, but the factory 
business which he had learned overtaxed his 
strength, and it was because of this that we 
found it so hard to get along. Had he been in 
a calling better suited to him, our lot might 
have been far different. My mother was the 
opposite of my father in many respects. She 
had vigorous health, was strong, energetic and 
intensely practical. She was naturally hope- 
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ful, and though her lot was so hard she was. 
never discouraged. 

In some ways my parents were very peculiar 
people. They never played with or petted the 
children. I never saw anything approaching 
@ caress pass between my father and mother, 
or between either of them and the children. 
We knew they were good to us, but we never 
dreamed they loved us. My mother never 
kissed me. My father never put his arms 
around me. ‘There was no kiss, no caress, or 
word of endearment in our home. Life with 
us was too stern for that. My mother taught 
me to say, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ but 
there was no good-night kiss for me when the 
little prayer was said. There was no petting 
or patting on the head. No inviting to confi- 
dence, and no kissing away of the pain when 
little fingers were hurt. Even after weeks, 
and sometimes months, of separation between 
father and mother, it was just a handshake, 
and ‘‘How d’ do, mother?’’ and ‘‘Are you 
well, Eli?’? and the greeting was over. I have 
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heard mother say that when father asked her 
to marry him, he was sitting on one side of the 
room and she on the other, and I can well 
believe it. There is nothing improbable 
about it. 

Many have wondered why Jacob lifted up 
his voice and wept over Rachel’s kiss, but I 
think I know why he did it. It was because it 
had been so long between kisses with him. 
He had been for so long a homeless wanderer 
in that stony, lonely desert that the sight of a 
friend created such an upheaval within that 
he had to weep—the tears had to come. I did 
the same thing when I was first kissed, and I 
could no more help it than Jacob could. It 
came about in this way: A few years after the 
time of which I am writing, we moved and I 
was sent to a new school. The children there 
sometimes had plays in which harmless kissing 
was done. They would ‘“‘ring around the 
rosy’’ for a time, during which a child would 
be led into the ring and kissed by the one 
already there. I had sometimes had a part in 
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that play in other places, but I had never been 
in the ring, and I never expected to be. I 
wasn’t a chromo for beauty, anyhow, and then 
I hadn’t been brought up that way. But | 
soon after I started to that school they had 
that same play one day, and to my amazement 
I was led into the ring and kissed by the pret- 
tiest girl there, and the tears just had to come, 
I couldn’t hold them back; and I wasn’t ery- 
ing because I felt bad, either. It was a joy 
that had to speak in tears, because no words 
had ever been made that were strong enough 
to hold it, and the memory of it has dimmed 
my eyes many times since. That unexpected 
act of kindness was a Rachel to me in my 
loneliness, and my heart had to speak in the 
only way it could speak. 

I know it will be hard for those who have 
been brought up differently to understand how 
things could have been as I say, but knowing 
my parents as I afterward came to know them, 
and knowing the history of their own early 
lives and training, it is all very plain to me 
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how their manner was the inevitable outcome 
of what had gone before. They had been 
brought up in that way themselves, and to do 
as they did was about as natural as the color of 
their hair. They were not unkind; they were 
not heartless; not by any means; but there 
had been no outlet in their young life for the 
expression of ardent nature, and the spring 
had been choked and forced to flow in another 
way. They would have died for their chil- 
dren, and did more than once divide the last 
loaf between them and go hungry to their toil 
themselves, but they couldn’t pet us or kiss us 
to save their lives, for on that side of their 
nature they were paralyzed. When Charles 
Darwin was a young man he had a keen appre- 
ciation of music and poetry, but both were for 
many years so completely crowded out of his 
life by his scientific studies that when he 
again sought pleasure in them he found, to his 
dismay, that he was dead to both, and he re- 
mained so as long as he lived. On that side 
of his nature there was no longer anything that 
18 
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he could make respond, try as he would. In 
short, like Esau, he could find no place of 
repentance, though he sought it bitterly with 
tears, and I believe it was something like that 
with my poor parents. They knew of a better 
way, but were unable to walk therein. 

Both father and mother were members of 
the M. E. Church, and my father lived the 
most even and consistent Christian life I have 
ever known. He must have been a very spirit- 
ual man, for he was a great reader of the 
Bible, and spent much time in prayer. He 
was never angry, to my knowledge, and I never 
heard him speak an unkind word. He was 
never hasty or rash about anything. If he 
ever had a doubt it must have been still-born, 
for it never became strong enough to rise above 
his breath. His faith was constant and even. 
When the meal in the barrel was low he would 
look sober, but could always say: ‘‘The Lord 
will provide.’? His difficulties were as great 
as ever confronted any one of his strength, and 
at times his troubles were almost equal to those 
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of Job, but he faced them to the last with 
courage and hope. I believe the story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, for I have seen my 
father go there. He died two years before my 
conversion, at the age of seventy-two, and the 
memory of his noble life is the richest legacy 
he could have left me had he been a million- 
aire. When for me the silver cord is loosed, 
and the golden bowl is broken, the first one I 
shall want to see after I have looked into the 
face of our Lord will be my precious father. 
Others have been near and dear to me, but I 
have never known a kinship of soul quite so 
near with any other. Later on it will be seen 
why. ‘‘Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.”’ 

My mother frequently led in prayer at the 
family altar, and_ sometimes prayed in public. 
Of course both my parents were always anxious 
that I should become a Christian, and did their 
prayerful best to train me up in the fear and 
admonition of the Lord, but, unfortunately, 
the light they were so anxious I should receive 
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did not come to me until after they had both 
gone home to heaven. 

Whatever I set my heart upon was taken 
away. If I had a pet of any kind, something 
was sure to happen to it. It would die, or be 
stolen, or lost. Nothing I treasured could be 
mine long. I had a little brother, a twin in 
heart, who was almost a part of myself, for he 
seemed to be bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh. Whatever hurt him hurt me, and when 
he was glad I couldn’t help but be. He was ~ 
an ailing, delicate child, but he had a sunny 
spirit. He couldn’t see a shadow, and his 
innocent prattle was all of bright things. 
What sunny talks we had, and what castles in 
the air we built, of the great things that were 
going to happen in that bright ‘‘some day’’ 
that never would come! Somebody gave him 
a big penny—‘‘coppers’’ they were called then 
—and he was going to make us all rich with it. 

His coming and going was like the flight of 
a sparrow through a building, or like a bright 
view that is seen for a moment and then shut 
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out, to haunt the memory ever afterward. On 
a cold, stormy day, when he was four years old, 
I was led up to look for the last time on his 
pinched white face, as he lay sleeping in a plain 
little coffin. How dark it was when he was 
gone! And I had to bear all the burden alone, 
though father tried to give what comfort he 
could by saying the Lord had taken him. 
What was the meaning and the mission of his 
little life eternity alone will make known. 
How do we know but the tears we shed here 
may not be watering some of the brightest 
flowers in heaven. 

Most of the people I knew in my early child- 
hood were members of the church and made a 
profession of religion, and yet, although I may 
almost say that religious influence was well 
nigh rubbed into me, I saw nothing bearing a 
holy name that was attractive to a child. 
There was nothing associated with religion 
that gave me pleasure, for even the family 
Bible contained a picture that was a bugbear 
to me. 
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How well I remember when that big book 
came into our home, for it was a great event 
with us. Iwas not quite five years old, and 
yet I remember it as yesterday, for it was 
about the first book we possessed, except a 
small Bible. We all gathered around the 
candle on the stand to look at it, and when 
father said there were some pictures in it I was 
glad. And what lovers of pictures all little 
children are! I wonder if it isn’t because they 
think in pictures before they learn the use of 
words. 

Father opened the great volume and I stood 
on tiptoe to look. After a picture or two that 
made no lasting impression on me, father 
turned to one that must have whitened my 
face with fear. It was a full-page, coarse wood- 
cut of a hideous dragon, with flaming eyes, 
tusk-like teeth, protruding tongue, and claws 
that were enough to make the flesh creep. The 
dragon was covered with scales, and had a long, 
snaky tail that curled up over its back. This 
terrible creature had a great iron collar on its 
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neck, to which a big chain was attached, and 
an angel had hold of the chain and was taking 
the dragon to where flaming fire was coming 
out of the ground. That dreadful picture was 
for a long while a nightmare to me, and I can 
see it as plainly as ever yet. 

Sometimes when I had not been a very good 
boy during the day, and ‘‘was seeing things at 
night,”’ that old dragon had a way of making 
life woefully strenuous for me, and especially 
so when we were having a hard thunder storm. 
Between the lightning flashes and the thunder 
claps I could hear the rattle of that big chain 
and see those flaming eyes, and I was about 
sure that the next minute that dreadful dragon 
would have me, for I was afraid the chain 
would either break or that angel would loose 
his hold. Although it was dark, I feel sure 
that I must have turned blue all over with 
fright, and ‘‘so I would duck my head, and 
hold my breath, and promise to be better, and 
say my prayers again.’’ This gave me a feel- 
ing I can scarcely define toward the Bible, 
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When Jesus said, ‘‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not,’’ I don’t 
believe He wanted such pictures to go into the 
good Book. If we have much to do with chil- 
dren, how careful we should be to keep the 
image of the beast out of our lives! 
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CHAPTER II 


A LONG, SOLEMN SUNDAY 


UNDAY was a day on which I had to 
hang my harp on the willows, and leave 

it there until Monday morning. Sunday was 
by far the worst day in the week for me, and I 
always knew when it came without having to 
be told. I never had to go to the almanac to 
find out that it was Sunday at our house. I 
might miss it on the other days, but I never 
had any doubt about Sunday. You see, that 
was the day I had to be washed, and every boy 
knows what that means, and in those days they 
used soft soap, and when it got into the eyes 
no boy could be happy and show it. And after 
I had been working in that greasy factory all 
the week, I tell you now that Sunday bath meant 
business! Talk about the sufferings of the 
martyrs! Of course they had to meet some 
very hard things, but the things they endured 
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didn’t last forever. What is burning at the 
stake, or being made short work of by lions, 
compared to having soap in your eyes for ages, 
and having your ears unscrewed from your 
head to see if they are clean inside and behind 
them? My mother was a good woman and had 
a great deal of the good Samaritan in her, but 
she hated dirt as I did soap, and when she was 
after it with a washrag she seemed to forget 
that all flesh is grass, and not wire grass 
either. If soap had never been invented how 
many of us might have been far different men! 

In order to get children started right, one 
needs continually to be as wise as a serpent 
and as harmless as a dove, for it is a great deal 
harder to safely launch a boy than it is a bat- 
tleship. Judging the future by the past, it is 
my honest conviction that if you want a little 
boy to be a good man, it is unwise and risky 
to wash him on Sunday morning. It is much 
safer to make it strictly secular business, and 
get it over with the marketing on Saturday 
night. Nothing so distressing to a boy as a 
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bath ought to be associated with the Sabbath. 
Ata place where I said something similar to 
this in a sermon, a little boy went home and 
said to his mother: 

‘‘Mamma, we had the best preacher to-day I 
ever heard. I wish he would come and be our 
preacher, I do. Why, mamma, he says it’s 
wrong to wash a boy any time!”’ 

Well, I believe in washing boys at stated 
times, whether they need it or not,*but I would 
be a little cautious about doing it on Sunday 
morning. 

With my pores all wide open from my hot 
bath, I would set out for Sunday school, but I 
had a teacher who would speedily close them 
up again by the chill he gave me. If that man 
ever looked pleasant he must have gone behind 
a door to do it, for he did not look that way in 
public. And yet I have no doubt that he was 
a good Christian man who was honestly striv- 
ing, in his misguided way, to serve the Lord 
and do good, but it is to be regretted that he 


had a liver that was pulling against him with 
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both hands. It takes more religion to make a 
dyspeptic smile than it does to make a healthy 
man shout. Did you never notice that? It is 
a great misfortune to have to look dismal when 
you feel happy, and yet there are some very 
good men of that kind. For real practical 
helpfulness an electric light under a bushel is 
not as good as acandle on top of one. Had 
Paul and Silas gone into the dungeon looking 
as gloomy and glum as some folks do at 
prayer-meeting, the Philippian jailer and his 
family would not have been converted. If a 
man has to look as though he has no friends 
on earth or in heaven when he talks in church, 
it seems to me that he makes a serious mistake 
if he talks much. There are too many of us 
who forget to wash our faces and anoint our 
heads before we set out for the synagogue. It 
is better not to fast at all than todo it ina 
way that gives the devil all the benefit. It is 
asad fact that there are some church mem- 
bers, and a few preachers, who wear faces that 


could not be any longer if they were sure that 
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God was dead. If they ever smile they do it 
in a way that makes you think it hurts them, 
and you feel better when they quit. No 
greater mistake can be made than to think the 
Lord wants a man to begin to look wretched 
as soon as he puts on his Sunday coat, and yet 
how many very good people seem to have that 
impression! 

There was nothing in that Sunday school 
that was attractive to a child—or at least to 
one with my kind of an environment. Noth- 
ing had been done toward decorating the 
church building, which was as plain as a horse- 
shoe. ‘The walls were a blank, distracting, 
saddish white, which seemed to be staring you 
out of countenance ‘and wondering why you 
had come. No flowers were ever seen in that 
primitive little meeting-house. No pictures 
graced its walls. No memorial windows soft- 
ened the light and called up pleasant memories 
of good people gone before. Nobody smiled, 
for there seemed to be a general impression 


that it would not be proper. Good music was 
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never heard there. It would have frightened 
the membership away. The singing was all 
done by main strength, without any help from 
an organ. The man who had the best lungs 
always took the lead and did as he pleased 
with the tune, until somebody with more 
breath took it away from him; and every 
hymn had to go in long meter, whether it was 
made to go that way or not. At that time 
and place nothing but long meter singing could 
pass for orthodox. Any melody that moved 
like a boy going over a fence after a ball was 
supposed to have the devil init. The sittings 
were stiff, straight-backed benches made with 
the hard side of the wood up, in which wor- 
shipers could get their preaching and do pen- 
ance at the same time. I never saw anybody 
go to sleep during a service in our church. It 
wasn’t comfortable enough for that. 

In my class several harmless little boys like 
myself were treated as malefactors, by being 
packed into one of those racks of torture like 
sardines in a box, with our feet dangling high 
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above the floor, and for considerable time, more 
or less, that long-faced teacher had us in his 
power as completely as the whale had Jonah, 
and he knew it and made the most of his op- 
portunity. He would read a lesson to us some- 
thing like the she bears tearing up the chil- 
dren, and then watch us turn pale. He would 
come as near looking pleasant then as he 
probably ever did in his life. Ifa penny ever 
found its way into my little pocket, it never 
got to stay there over night, for the heathen 
would always get it before dinner time. 

I could take you through the whole day and 
show what a dismal, blighting time Sunday 
was, almost from beginning to end, but it is 
scarcely necessary, for I think it can be clearly 
seen, from what has been said, that its influ- 
ence was not likely to draw me toward religion. 
I must say, however, that the most of the day 
was spent in church, for besides the Sunday 
school I had to attend both preaching services 
and two class meetings, and then try to delude 


nature with a cold ‘bite’? instead of a warm 
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dinner—for we never had anything warm at 
our house after breakfast on Sunday. I am 
sure now that the reason for it was that my 
father wanted to make it easy for my mother 
that day. He probably told her to rest and we 
would get along with something cold. But I 
didn’t know the motive then, and so religion 
got the blame forit. I doubt if any woman 
who reads these lines has as hard a time as my 
mother had, and I want to whisper a word of 
counsel to every mother who wants her chil- 
dren to get right ideas of religion. Do all you 
can to make the Sabbath the very best day in 
all the week for the little folks, and they will 
always be glad to see it come. If you can pos- 
sibly do it, make home brighter then than at 
any other time. Have the best dinner you can 
provide on Sunday. Have a chicken, if there 
is any honest way in which you can get it, and 
then when it comes on the table give the little 
folks the first chance at it. Even if you have 
the preacher for company, let the children 
have the first chance at that chicken. Noth- 
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ing will make a boy feel more like being a 
pirate than to see the preacher treated like a 
returning prodigal when there is a good big 
chicken for dinner. Say, ‘“Tommy, my dear, 
what part of the chicken will you have?”’ and 
then let him have it if it gives the preacher a 
‘‘white-wash.’? Don’t put him off with a piece 
of the back or a part of a wing. If necessary, 
let the preacher try that fora change. The 
preacher gets more chicken than he ought to 
have, anyhow. Make the Sabbath day so bright 
for the little darlings that they will come to 
you about the middle of the week and say: 

‘‘Mamma, is it going to be Sunday to-mor- 
row?’ 

‘‘Why, no; bless your little heart, it won’t 
be Sunday for three or four days yet.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! mamma! Why didn’t God 
make more Sundays?’’ 

But I never asked my mother why God 
didn’t make more Sundays. I used to won- 
der why he made so many. 

Our preacher had the power to doa great 
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deal of good—in the woods—with an ax. He 
was nearly as strong as Samson and well-nigh 
as big as Og, the king of Bashan, and I was 
about as much afraid of him as the ten spies 
were of the sons of Anak. There had been a 
great misunderstanding between the Lord and 
our preacher. The Lord had called him, to be 
sure, for the Lord calls every man for some- 
thing or other, and the Lord had said to our 
preacher, ‘‘Go and split rails,” but he had 
misunderstood the Lord to say, ‘“‘Go and 
preach the gospel,’’ and instead of taking up 
his ax and starting for the woods as he should 
have done, he had gone into the pulpit to 
pound his Bible and slander his heavenly 
Father until he wore himself and the congre- 
gation clear out. And his theme was always 
fire and brimstone. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence what his text was, he preached on fire and 
brimstone. Some preachers have difficulty in 
knowing just what to preach about, but our 
preacher never had any trouble of that kind. 
He knew what he would preach about for years 
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ahead, and so did every member of his con- 
gregation. He could take any text in the 
Bible and get to fire and brimstone from it as 
easily as a boy can pull a sled, and when he got 
there he staid so long that we began to get 
used to it, and after awhile it stopped scaring 
me as near to death as it did at first. I know 
a few preachers, in the present day, who seem 
to think that it takes hot preaching like that 
to warm up a cold church. 

Our preacher’s firstly and lastly were made 
up mainly of noise, and his strenuous exertion 
so thoroughly opened his pores that I won- 
dered why he didn’t take off his big heavy coat 
and do his pounding in his shirt sleeves. 
_ Whether he warmed up to his subject or not, 
his subject most thoroughly warmed up him. 
He would stand there in the old-fashioned, nar- 
row, high box of a pulpit and roar and pound, 
and pound and roar, until my young blood ran 
cold. ‘The sweet story of God’s love, as re- 
vealed by the gentle One who said, ‘‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,’ was never 
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told in our pulpit in a way to make young eyes 
brighten and little hearts expand, but it seems 
to me that about everything was done that 
could be to make children think that the main 
object of religion was to keep them from hay- 
ing a good time in this world —that it was 
something to drive the light out of the home, 
and make life on Sunday as cheerless as the 
grave. I speak of these things as they im- 
pressed me and followed me into life. It may 
be taken for granted that we are not helping 
the cause of God when we are making the 
Sabbath a day of dread to the little child. A 
thing that made that preaching especially 
harmful to me was, that I had somehow gotten 
the impression that God himself was speaking 
to us in an absolute way through the preach- 
er’s lips. 

Please do not misunderstand me as saying 
that all children who attended that little 
church were affected exactly as I was. I do 
not say so, and I do not think so. Some may 
have received impressions there that were like 
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the oil on the beard of Aaron to them all their 
lives, but I didn’t. Personality, circum- 
stances and environment make a great differ- 
ence in results everywhere, and must be taken 
into consideration, for what is meat to one may 
be poison to another. 
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CHAPTER III 


A BOY’S PERPLEXITIES 


N THE class meetings everybody talked 
and behaved in a very solemn way, from 
which I was forced to conclude that being re- 
ligious on Sunday was worse than being washed, 
and that was bad enough. The only reason 
for going to church, that I could see, was to 
keep from having to go to the bad place the 
preacher talked so loud and so long about. I 
couldn’t understand how anybody would ever 
go to church unless he had to. Many of the 
people who spoke in the class meetings cried 
while doing so, and yet they always claimed to 
be happy, and this made the fog thicker for 
me than ever. i never cried when I was 
happy, and I didn’t want to have my good 
time that way. I have learned since then that 
some of the sweetest songs the heart sings were 
learned in the dark, and that our highest joys 
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can only find expression in tears; but I didn’t 
know it then, and so what I heard in the class 
meeting was all Greek to me. On the rare 
occasions when I was having a good time I 
didn’t cry about it. That came a little later 
on. Whenever I cried it was because some- 
thing was hurting me, or was about to, and it 
was for this reason that my little feet always 
went with a drag toward the class meeting. 

I can now understand why those people 
talked and wept as they did, but it was a con- 
fusing mystery then. I know now that the 
class room was avery anteroom to heaven to 
them—an upper chamber in which they com- 
muned with the Master; but I did not know it 
then. They were mostly very poor, like my 
parents, largely work people in the same fac- 
tory, and so they had gone, almost crushed by 
their heavy burdens, to the place where they 
could have fellowship with each other like that 
above, and for a time forget all care and anxi- 
ety in communing with Him who said, ‘‘The 
very hairs of your head are numbered,” and, 
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*“Not one sparrow shall fall to the ground 
without the notice of your Father in heaven.’’ 
_ In the class meeting those poor toilers were 

girded and strengthened for the battles they 
had to fight, and Ido not wonder now that 
my father was always so eager to go there; but 
my great need at that time was not so much 
for the class meeting as it was for fresh air. I 
didn’t need religion as much as I did ozone. 
For this I fairly panted sometimes as the hart 
pants for the water brook, and on bright days 
in spring, when the sun was kissing nature 
awake from her long winter sleep, and the odor 
of blossom and flower came stealing into that 
stuffy little class room, and the birds were 
pouring out their gladness in the trees outside, 
I would wriggle about uncomfortably on my 
hard seat, and although I knew it was awful 
wicked, to save my life I couldn’t help it; I 
had to think: 

“My! wouldn’t the fish bite to-day! And 
wouldn’t I like to be down on the grassy bank 
of the creek with a pole in my hand!’’ 
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And sometimes, after a day compared to 
which the making of brick without straw 
seemed little more than play, as I would be 
getting into my little trundle bed at last, so 
weary, oh, so weary that I could hardly hold 
up my little head, maybe I would be told that 
it was Sunday all the time in heaven! 

Think of it! Sunday all the time in heaven, 
and that big preacher had been telling me all 
day that it was red-hot all the time down below! 
One never-ending Sunday all the time up yon- 
der; one everlasting blaze down there! Well, 
what was a poor boy to do? I think I can 
honestly say that I wanted to be good, but I 
was afraid to be. It was too risky. Some- 
times our preacher would come to see us, and 
bring down his big, hot hand on my little head 
to bless me, and tell me I was a good little boy, 
and I can’t tell you how it would distress me, 
for by this time I had begun to read the Sun- 
day school books and had learned from them 
that being good was very unhealthy. 

The good boy in the Sunday school book, in 
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those days, was always too good for this world, 
so he was soon taken out of it. The angels 
appeared to like him so well that he was soon 
caught up to dwell with the saints above. His. 
name was ‘‘Little Henry,’’? and everything 
about him was like the odor of myrrh. He 
had long golden curls that clustered about his 
little porcelain face, and made him look like a 
girl, He was as meek as Mary’s little lamb, 
even when he didn’t have his Sunday clothes 
on, and was never cross or sulky about any- 
thing. He was polite and nice to everybody, 
and so quiet that to read about him was like 
being ina graveyard. When his mother called 
him she never had to speak loud, and he was 
right there in a minute, and would say, 
‘*What, ma’am?”’ as nice asa parrot, and when 
his father spoke to him he would always say, 
‘‘Sir?’? He didn’t say, ‘‘Huh?”’ or ‘‘ Watcher 
want?’? as a real boy would have done. He 
never quarreled with his little sister, or cried 
when he couldn’t have an apple or a pair of 
stilts. He would just sit there in the house 
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like a martyr, on a chair with a blue plush 
cushion on it, learning verses to say in Sunday 
school, and when bad boys would come whoop- 
ing along on their way to go swimming and 
want him to go along, he would look at them 
with his big dreamy eyes and slowly shake his 
head like something that was wound up and 
had to go that way. Why, even the girls 
could boss him around, and a boy not half his 
size could make him do anything. 

Before I would read three chapters in that 
little book I would be in love with little 
Henry, and the passion grew with every page I 
turned. I would devour chapter after chapter 
with eager interest, and by the time I reached 
the middle of the book the precious child was 
doomed. He would catch a hard cold on his 
way home from church, because he gave up his 
nice new, warm woolen comforter to his little 
sister, and in the next chapter he would be in 
a decline, and in the next they would get a 
doctor, and something told me that was the 
right place to begin to cry for little Henry, for 
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no boy ever got out of a house alive after a 
doctor got into it ina Sunday school book. As 
soon as the doctor got there he said he would 
soon fix him all right, and he always did. 

And oh, howI did hate to turn into that 
last chapter, for I knew too well how it would 
be! There would be the picture of a little 
white gravestone under a weeping willow on 
the hillside, and on that little white stone I 
would see the name of little Henry, and the 
only thing in the world that killed him was 
being good. That was all. Neither his cold 
nor the doctor could have done him any harm, 
had he only been bad enough to be healthy. 

But nothing like that ever happened to the 
bad boy ina Sunday school book. He was as 
tough physically as he was morally, and could 
hardly have been killed with a gun. The last 
you saw of him he was the strongest boy in the 
town and becoming more robust with every dog 
he stoned. A bad boy was about sure to die 
of old age, unless he fished on Sunday. If he 


did that he was gone, for he was always going 
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down for the third time just as the man who 
came running down the hill to save him got 
there. I hope they are not making the Sun- 
day school books after that model to-day. 

It takes some light to make a picture, even 
of midnight, and although my childhood Sun- 
day was dark it wasn’t all black. It had one 
bright place in it. After father and I got 
home from our second class meeting, which 
was soon after four in the afternoon, he would 
sit down with me and tell me Bible stories, 
and to these I was all attention. He gave me 
little more than bare outlines, but I had a 
vivid imagination, and wanted something to 
feed it on, and so when he would tell me about 
Joseph or Daniel, they would furnish material 
with which I could build for a week or more. 
I would be with Joseph in Egypt, or with Dan- 
iel in Babylon, and we would have a great 
time there. In fact, my imagination would 
so fill out the lines and make all so real to me 
that at times I would be so lost in thought 
that I would neglect my carding machine, and 
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either choke it to a standstill or let it run 
away empty, and father would call my name 
and bring me back to humdrum factory life 
again. 

Sometimes the information obtained from 
the Bible stories would cause some of the most 
singular perplexities. As, for instance, when I 
was told about Adam in the garden of Eden, I 
had never seen anything bearing the name of 
garden except a truck patch, and to this day it 
is hard for me to think of Adam without seeing 
him with a hoe in his hand. It was the same 
with Joseph’s coat of many colors. About the 
only thing I had ever seen of many colors was 
my mother’s patchwork quilt, and so I made 
 Joseph’s coat out of it, and I could see him as 
a tall, slender, pale boy, strutting around in a 
crazy-looking peajacket, as gay as a Sunday 
newspaper. Of course there were some of 
those Bible stories that I had my father tell 
me over and over from week to week, and the 
after-thought I gaye them made their impres- 
sion on my mind almost indelible. 
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In filling my mind with Bible stories in that 
way my father made no mistake, but did one 
of the very best things that could have been 
done for me. The stories were like seed in 
the ground, which, as soon as I came to the 
Lord, began to grow and have been yielding a 
rich fruitage ever since. It will be seen later 
on how by means of those stories God could 
speak to me at the time of my conversion. 
When you tell a child a Bible story you plant 
a tree that will never stop growing. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A BOY’S TROUBLES AND FEARS 


IKE every child, I had troubles of my 
own that no older person near me could 

share or understand, and which, of course, I 
had to bear alone. In fact, I feel sure that 
some of the heaviest burdens I have ever 
borne fell upon my little shoulders then. Just 
one instance, by way of illustration, and I pass 
on. My father had gone down the river look- 
ing for employment—the factory having shut 
down—and far down South he had been 
stricken with yellow fever. There were then 
three children of us, and I was not much over 
six years old. All help from father was cut 
off, and for a long time we thought him dead. 
My poor mother scarcely knew which way to 
turn. We were living in one room. She did 
sewing and washing, and whatever else she 
could get to do, no matter how hard, to keep 
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her babies from starvation. Many, very many 
times, she would gather us about the table 
and, as she looked upon us through her tears, 
she would divide all there was in the house 
between us, and taste nothing herself. 

One day I was passing a warehouse near 
where we lived, and a man who was hoisting 
some packages up to the second floor called 
me to help him. He said that if I would 
fasten the hook on the packages for him he 
would give me five cents. I sprang to the 
work with a glad heart, and kept thinking all 
the time that as soon as I got my money I 
would run to the bakery and get a loaf of bread 
and take it to mother, and then watch her eat 
it all. When the work was finished the man 
took his own time in coming downstairs, and 
he didn’t offer to pay me when he did come. 
Tasked him for my money, and he gave me a 
push, and said: 

“Run along; I won’t give you anything; I 
was just fooling.’’ 

I can’t tell you how those cruel words 
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crushed me, and how resentment at the harsh 
injustice with which I had been treated rose 
up within me. If I ever had hatred in my 
heart like that which kills, it was then. Since 
then I have had disappointments of the kind 
that make life a burden and the heart weary 
and sore, but never one that was harder for 
me to bear than the one I had to bear that day 
alone. 

Such experiences soon made me older than 
my years. They made me think and ask my- 
self questions to which I could find no answer. 
I wondered why a good man like my father 
should be so poor, while a bad man who swore 
and never went to church could live in a big 
house with carpet on the floor and have a 
wagon and horses. I wanted to know why 
mother had to wear calico dresses and work so 
hard, while other women could sit and rock 
themselves in silks and satins, and have serv- 
ants to do the work for them. I wondered 
why it was that another boy, not as good as I 
was—for he didn’t go to Sunday school at all— 
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could have a pony and fine clothes, while I 
couldn’t even have a nice peajacket for Sun- 
day, and a little wagon to haul walnuts in. 
David seems also to have had perplexities of 
this kind, and says, in the seventy-third 
Psalm: ‘When I thought to know this it was 
too painful for me; until I went into the sanc- 
tuary of God; then understood I their end.” 
From such thoughts as these I was very early 
imbued with the impression that God and the 
Bible were against me, and that the Lord was 
continually waiting for a chance to punish 
me. Icouldn’t love him, and I was afraid to 
hate him. A great deal of the time my life 
was little better than a nightmare. If in my 
conduct I got away from the straight line ever 
so little, it seemed to bring a thunder storm, 
and we never had any lightning rod on our 
house. I was terribly afraid of lightning, and 
a young man living near us being killed by it, 
I was thrown into a cold shiver when I 
thought of how my turn might come next. 
The state of the weather was a great factor in 
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my daily life, for I always had a meek and 
contrite heart when the sky was black, and my 
repentance would become more acute with 
every hard thunder clap. Under a prolonged 
spell of bad weather I was a little saint. I 
would wet my pillow with tears and promise 
the Lord that if he would only spare me this 
-time I would never, no, never, never be a bad 
boy again as long asI lived. I would give all 
my coppers to the heathen, and when I got big 
I would be a preacher and behave as solemn as 
a healthy person could, but when I found that 
the thunder didn’t do any worse than scare me, 
and that I wasn’t struck by lightning, as I felt 
sure I was going to be, I would backslide worse 
than ever as soon as the sun came out, and 
then I would do and say and think things that 
would send me back to my sackcloth and ashes 
as soon as darkness came on again. I never 
wanted to be an extra good boy so much as I 
did on the dark night following the bright day 
when I had been an uncommonly bad one; but 


the wanting to be good was only the sweet 
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savor I was trying to offer as a propitiation to 
the awful Nemesis I felt sure was hot after 
me. My motive was the same as that which 
compels the coolie to burn incense to the 
dragon. I went on in this way for a time, 
almost trembling with fear at the bare mention 
of the name of God, and then I began to get a 
little bolder when I found that a swift punish- 
ment was not visited upon me for every sin. 
And then I became still bolder yet, until finally 
I was daring God, almost with bated breath at 
first, to show Himself, and this was the begin- 
ning of my unbelief. 

Perhaps the main trouble with me was that 
I had the wrong kind of a head to permit me 
to take things as I found them and be satis-. 
fied. I wanted to know how everything hap- 
pened to be thus and so, and who was to blame 
for it. JI think I could have made life very 
interesting for Solomon about that time. The 
idea of God that filtered down to me through 
the chaos of unfavoring conditions all about me 
was monstrous and shocking. It was some- 
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thing both heart and mind were in arms 
against, and certainly the interpretation of 
God that shocks a child can never be correct. 
The heart of a child is a safer guide as to what 
God is than any book on theology ever can be, 
for ‘‘their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father who is in heaven.’? Now God is 
pictured as the great loving Father, who loves 
us all and wants us to be happy, and who has 
given us His Word to show us the way to be 
happy, but then He was too often described in 
a way to make children fear and tremble. 
Skepticism began with me almost in baby- 
hood, and I can scarcely tell how my first 
doubt came about any more definitely than as 
set forth above. Of course I believed at first, 
just as any little child believes whatever it is 
told, but I know that very early I began to 
doubt the divine authority of the Bible, and 
these doubts were undoubtedly the logical out- 
come of my own thinking. They were the 
protest of a child’s mind against receiving 


truths that had come to it distorted. Of one 
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thing, however, I am quite certain, and that 
is that my mind was not poisoned by unbelief. 
No skepticism or infidelity touched my life, 
for as a boy I never heard of either. I feel 
quite sure that I never heard any one give ex- 
pression to downright unbelief until I was 
almost grown up, and I never read an infidel 
book until after I was married; so that I was 
not made an infidel by getting my unbelief 
from others. My skeptical notions did not 
come from a skeptic. No infidel doctrines 
poisoned my mind. I did not get an incu- 
bator ready-made from any one in which to 
hatch out my little serpents of doubt. Where 
the eggs came from I do not know, but I cer- 
tainly did the hatching myself. 

I believe that my unbelief was a natural 
reaction from intolerable superstition. An 
awful fear of hell had come to me with my 
mother’s milk, and this had been intensified 
and made all the more crazing by the fear of 
ghosts and goblins and evil spirits, which in 
the dark I could always imagine were ‘“‘a- 
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lookin’ at me cross-eyed, and p’intin’ at me— 
so!’? Often when having a visit from rela- 
tives, we would all sit around the fireplace 
until alate hour, with no light save the pale 
glow of the dying coals, hearing ghost stories 
that were enough to freeze the blood, told in a 
hushed and frightened voice, and every word of 
which I fully believed. Like a bird beating its 
wings in a cage, I was constantly trying to get 
out of my prison, and the only chance offered 
was through the broken door of a doubt. 
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CHAPTER V 


A BOY’S HARD STRUGGLE 


ETWEEN ny ninth and fourteenth years 

I was permitted to attend school a part 

of the time, and picked up the rudiments of 
an education. At the close of my school days 
I went into the local newspaper office to learn 
the trade of printer. My employer, however, 
turned out to be a profligate man and was one 
night publicly cowhided for gross immorality. 
This so shocked my good father that he had 
the indentures canceled, and I was forced for 
the time to give up my cherished hope of being 
a printer. A dyspeptic journeyman in the 
office had told my father that the printing 
business was about the most unhealthy in the 
world, and would soon ‘‘fix me’’ if I remained 
in it. This so alarmed my father that I was 
not able to obtain his consent to look for a new 
place in which to finish my trade, and my 
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heart was set on being a printer, come what 
might. The business was congenial to me, 
and I believed it would give me a chance to 
obtain the education I so much desired. Out 
of sheer necessity, therefore, as I then 
thought, I took my destiny into my own hands 
and ran away from home. 

I arose quietly before the family, on Mon- 
day morning, and slipped out with all my 
clothes tied up in a little bundle, and without 
breakfast or a penny in my pocket I started 
out into the world alone to seek my fortune, 
and not a single bell rang out: ‘‘Turn again, 
Whittington!’? I made a detour through the 
woods and fields around the village near 
which we lived, to avoid being seen and thus 
having the course I was taking known, for I 
had made the attempt once before and had 
failed through my whereabouts having been 
discovered. This time I was determined to 
take no chances, but when I reached the last 
high point from which my father’s house could 
be seen my heart almost failed me, and it is 
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with dim eyes that I remember even now how 
eruelly hard it was to have to go. I stopped 
and waited on the hill-top until the morning 
fire was lighted, and then as I watched the 
blue smoke curling up over the humble roof 
for the last time, the tears filled my eyes, and 
I wept as I had never wept before. 

As I thought of the meaning of the step I 
was taking a chill of desolation came over me, 
and it was all that I could do to keep from 
giving up and returning home. I doubt if 
Jacob’s struggle with the angel was very much 
harder for him than mine was with my own 
good angel then. Had it not been that I had 
made known my plans to a few other boys, and 
boasted of the great things I was going to do, 
these lines would not have been written. I 
never knew until that sad moment how much 
home was to me, but now I knew that it was 
everything, and it was so hard to leave it, and 
especially so in the way I had to go. Although 
it was a home in which I could remember little 
of pleasure, much of hard work, poor raiment 
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and scanty fare, still it was all the home I had 
ever known, and it was very dear to me just 
then when I was about to say good-bye to it for 
the last time—as my home. 

It was so hard to take the last look. I 
lingered and lingered, with the hope that 
some of the family would come out where I 
could see them once more. I wanted one 
more look at mother, to help me to bear the 
hard things I knew too well were before me. 
I longed to hear once more the voice of my 
father, and was so sorry I had to go without 
shaking hands with him. I began to fear I 
would have to go without seeing any of them, 
but at that moment one of the children came 
out. She ran about the yard for a minute or 
so and then went into the house, and then my 
mother came out and began to call me, and 
with her voice ringing in my ears I took the 
last look and went sadly on my lonely way. 

Before I had gone a mile a hard thunder 
storm came on, and the rain swept down in 
torrents. I was unable to reach a place of 
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shelter until after I was wet to the skin, and 
the clothing I had in my bundle was as wet as 
water could make it. I got intoa barn un- 
perceived, and remained there until the storm 
was over, and then I crept out and proceeded 
drearily on my way. I went on fora mile or 
so, hardly knowing what to do, my plight was 
so wretched; and yet I got over into a field and 
concealed myself whenever I saw any one com- 
ing on the road. 

At length I saw a log house off in the woods 
at one side, which I knew was the home of an 
Irishman, and knowing that the Irish were a 
big-hearted people, I instinctively felt that the 
right thing for me to do was to go to the 
cabin, frankly tell the truth, ask them to keep 
my secret and dry my clothes for me. SolI 
went on to the house, taking care that nobody 
else saw me, and when I reached it I found 
no one there but a motherly looking Irish 
woman. I told her the truth and explained 
why I was running away. She was crying 
before I had finished my story, and said: 
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‘‘Bless your little heart! Ye did just right 
to come here, and I’ll do all I can for you, 
and don’t you worry, aither; for I'll never 
brathe a word about your being here to ony 
one.”” 

There was a large fireplace in one end of the 
cabin, in which the woman soon had a roaring 
fire, with my wet garments drying before it, 
and when she learned that I had left home 
without breakfast, she brought out her homely 
fare and gave me all I could eat; and when I 
was in shape to renew my journey, she sent 
me singing on my way with a hearty, ‘‘God 
bless ye, lad!’? It may not be necessary for 
me to remark that there has been a warm place 
in my heart for the people from the ‘‘ould 
sod’ ever since. If ever any one did a good 
Samaritan’s part toward a poor boy who sadly 
needed it, that good woman did that day for 
me. She also kept my secret well, and never 
betrayed it. 

I went on and on for several days, stopping 
at every printing office, seeking employment, 
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only to meet with disappointment after disap- 
pointment, yet frequently falling in with those 
who treated me kindly; for I did not consider 
it necessary to cover up my tracks after the 
first twenty miles. I kept dragging my sore 
and weary feet along until I was almost ready 
to give up with discouragement and exhaus- 
tion, when I was one day lifted into the seventh 
heaven by finding a place. I remained in that 
situation until I was qualified to work as a 
journeyman. As soon as I felt that it would 
be prudent to do so, I wrote to my parents 
that I had a good place, and received their 
permission to remain. 

I had been kept under such restraint at 
home that at first my new liberty was very 
sweet to me, and I abused it by going to the 
other extreme to that in which I had been 
reared. I kept away from church for years, 
and never went. into a Sunday school again 
until after I was converted, at forty-four years 
of age. My employer was almost a drunkard, 
but a kind-hearted man, and soon appeared to 
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think a great deal of me. Although he set me 
a very bad example he gave me good advice, 
not only as to work and plans for the future, 
but also as to my habits. He warned me 
solemnly never to touch drink. He said it 
would ruin the best of men, and tried to im- 
press upon me that nothing could so damage 
the prospects of any young man as his own 
intemperance. The man’s example and coun- 
sel came to me at the right time to do me 
good, and had a most important bearing upon 
my whole future. His example shocked me, 
and although I soon fell into evil ways, as a boy 
naturally would upon so suddenly finding him- 
self his own master, it was a long while before 
I disregarded his good counsel about drink. 

As I now look back over my life I can 
plainly see that some good influence always 
came at the right moment to save me from 
evil that, unchecked would most certainly have 
ruined me. Nothing could be plainer now 
’ than the wonderful way in which God has so 
many times delivered me. These things could 
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never have come about by chance, as the result 
of a mere happen so. No, no; the hand of 
God was in them, perhaps in answer to the 
prayers of my father and mother. 

On the outbreak of the civil war I entered 
the army as a member of the Thirteenth Ohio 
Infantry, and served in that regiment until 
January, 1863, when I was discharged for a 
wound between the eyes, received in the battle 
of Shiloh. I was published as killed, and 
mourned as dead by my parents for some time; 
my death-having been confirmed at home by 
my first captain, who was wounded in the same 
engagement, within a few minutes after he had 
carried and laid me behind a large tree. I 
afterwards reénlisted in another regiment. 

Soon after leaving the service I was married, 
and for a time my sky was radiant with hope; 
but it was not long before the clouds began to 
gather. It was the same old story over again, 
only in a way that was harder than ever to 
bear. Love and lose. But for a little while 


how bright the days were! If life here can be 
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so full of joy sometimes, how sweet must 
heaven be! No grander castles were ever 
built on pillars of smoke than those we daily 
reared. A little one came into our home, 
and we were in a bondage like that of Canaan 
when the slave would put his ear against the 
doorpost to receive the awl mark that doomed 
him to perpetual servitude. From that day no 
plan was made that did not have our little 
master for its very center. From the day of 
his coming we forgot the past with its trials, 
the present with its toils, and lived only for 
him and with him in the white hall of hope; 
but the bright place in which we stood was 
only a step from the valley of the shadow of 
death. One sad day a dark cloud over- 
whelmed us, and the fire on the hearth went 
out; for the young wife and mother was gone. 

The iron entered my soul, but I stood up 
and defied despair; for while the little one’s 
warm hand still nestled in mine it made me 
strong. My heart went out to the motherless 
babe, and I wanted to be strong and brave and 
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good for him. There is nothing in this world 
that can pull toward God quite so strong some- 
times as baby fingers. I was cast down, but 
not crushed. I was almost overwhelmed, but 
not dismayed. While I had the boy defeat 
was out of the question, and no man ever went 
into battle upheld by a nobler motive. I must 
endeavor every day to be at my best and do my 
best for him. So long as I had his bright face 
to cheer me on, there must be iron in my blood 
and strength in my arm; but another dark day 
was sweeping my way, and it reached me all 
too soon; with no warning, save a day or two 
of illness, and then my poor heart was bruised 
and torn again; for the babe—my babe—was 
dead! 

God help those who must take the cup from 
which I drank that day—a cup in which there 
was not one drop of comfort that comes from 
submission to the will of God. It is an awful 
thing to look into the grave and see no light 
from the other side; to go down into the val- 

ley of the shadow of death and have no arm 
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upon which to lean; no staff to protect; no 
_ assuring voice to give courage and hope. God 
pity the man who has nothing better than the 
rotten reed of human philosophy to sustain 
him then. 

Thank God to-day for the voice that comes 
back from the other side: ‘‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.’’ Instead of turning to the Bible 
for consolation I turned from it, and my heart 
was hardened all the more. I still kept away 
from the churches, and did not enter one for 
several years. 

Soon after the war I managed to get a start 
in business for myself and began the publica- 
tion of the Gazette newspaper, at Bellevue, 
Ohio, a paper which is now one of the most 
prosperous in that section. From about this 
time on, the bad fortune which had followed 
me so long seemed to leave me, and things 


began to come my way. I met with success at 
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Bellevue which was little short of remarkable, 
and soon built up a fine business. I also pub- 
lished the News, at Oberlin, Ohio, for a short 
time, but I found that such a bad climate for 
an infidel that I sold out at the first oppor- 
tunity. In that day President Finney was 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
and the town was ruled by a religious public 
sentiment that was like a rod of iron. Things 
were so one-sided that laws were scarcely 
needed. No business man could be seen on 
the streets with a cigar in his mouth and doa 
paying business. He would be let severely 
alone. I used tobacco then myself, and could 
only find one place where it was sold. There 
was not a single place where drink was openly 
gold. Theatrical companies could not show 
there, and acircus could not get a license to 
come within the corporate limits. College 
professors and other prominent men often 
came to my sanctum to talk religion to me. I 
went to church there with considerable regu- 
larity, because it was ‘‘good politics’’ to do it, 
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but Finney’s preaching generally made me so 
mad that I would swear on my way home, and 
I think it was the only preaching that ever had 
that effect on me. Iam not able to account 
for it, unless it was that he spoke with author-. 
ity, and not as the scribes. Since conversion, 
I have read his books with much interest and 
great profit. The first time I saw Finney he 
asked if I were a Christian, and when I replied 
in the negative he wanted to hold a prayer- 
meeting with me right away. He had his 
faults, but lack of zeal for his Master was not 
one of them. 
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CHAPTER VI 


AN UNEXPECTED PRAYER-MEETING 


HILE I was living at Bellevue a most 
wonderful revival of religion came 

upon that community, almost with the sud- 
denness of a hurricane, and swept over most of 
the towns in that part of the State. For 
weeks religion was the all-absorbing topic—in 
the stores and shops, on the street and every- 
where. Even children caught the infection 
and would talk with hardened sinners about 
the need of being saved. My newspaper had, 
of course, put me somewhat in the public eye, 
and it being generally known that I was a free- 
thinker, much pressure was brought to bear 
upon me. Hardly a day passed that I was not 
labored with and urged to become a Christian, 
but I had not the slightest inclination that 
way.. I attended many of the meetings, but 
mainly as a student of human nature, or that 
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I might speak of them in my newspaper. I 
studied the services very closely, and had to 
admit to myself that there was a power of some 
kind in them that was laying hold on people 
and changing them, and this I had to account 
for in some way, as every thoughtful man 
must do. The only satisfactory solution I 
could reach was that it was mainly due to 
emotion and melody—for the meetings were 
never quiet. A revival was made up of about 
four parts music and six parts excitement, I 
thought, and I made my boast that I could 
take a hymn book and go to the woods and 
get up one with anybody. 

In a meeting one evening an energetic 
worker got after me and urged me to come out 
of the timber and show myself. I told him that 
if I believed as he said he did, I would bea 
Christian all over. He then asked me what I 
did believe, and I briefly told him that I did 
not believe in the Bible, or the God of the 
Bible, and I did not believe in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In a moment the man was on 
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his feet, and as the one who had been speaking 
sat down, he said that he wanted to ask me to 
make the same statement to the meeting I had 
just made tohim. Of course I wouldn’t craw- 
fish under his bluff, as I believe he thought I 
would do, and I made, if anything, a stronger 
statement to the meeting than I had done to 
him. The people looked on me with open. 
eyes, wondering what it all meant. 

As I sat down the Methodist preacher sprang 
to his feet, and said he was glad of the candid 
statement I had made. He knew me well, and 
believed I had spoken frankly. He then sug- 
gested that a meeting be held in the Methodist 
church the next evening, to pray especially for 
my conversion, and asked if I would come. I 
replied that I would, and the meeting was 
accordingly appointed for that time and place. 

The Methodist church was the largest in the 
village, ‘and had been chosen for that very 
reason; the revival being a union movement 
between the principal churches. The house 
was filled to overflowing, and my name was 
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mentioned in every prayer offered. ‘There was 
no preaching. I have since preached in that 
same church many times, and while doing so 
have looked into the faces of some who prayed 
for me at that remarkable prayer-meeting. 
After the meeting I remained until a late 
hour, talking with the ministers and others; 
but notwithstanding the deep religious interest 
that had been taken in me, I was unmoved, 
and had no more desire to be a Christian than 
Saul of Tarsus had when he set out for 
Damascus. 

- This was the first time I had ever had any 
part in anything like a public attempt to find 
out whether there was any reality in religion. 
I think I hada hazy kind of a hope that if I 
were wrong something miraculous would hap- 
pen to show me that I was, but the weeks went 
by till the meetings closed, and the expected 
thunderbolt didn’t fall. The inevitable result 
was that I was more thoroughly convinced than 
ever that I was right and the church people 
wrong. The preachers wanted me to join the 
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church and commit myself; but that was out 
of the question, for to do it I felt that I would 
have to stultify myself. I had often felt that 
I would like to be a member of the church, 
simply to enjoy the attractive social life I saw 
there, but for no higher motive. Not being 
able to give even a nominal assent to what the 
church stood for, being a member of it was 
altogether out of the question. I couldn’t join 
and keep my own self-respect, and I told the 
ministers so. 

I was not converted until fourteen years 
after the revival just mentioned, and I have 
no doubt that many of the people who prayed 
for me at that time were much troubled when 
the meeting closed without my conversion, and 
some perhaps had their faith greatly shaken; 
but itis plain enough to me now that those 
prayers were not offered in vain. The raising 
of Lazarus throws light upon my conversion, 
for in certain ways it is a parallel to it. From 
the day almost that those people began to pray 
for me in earnest, God heard their cry, and 
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the wheels of the chariot began to turn my 
way. Within a few weeks the chain of events 
began to form which took me to the place 
where I heard God speak fourteen years later. 
If I have borrowed anything from the Egyp- 
tians that has been or will be of use in the serv- 
ice of the Master, much of it was acquired 
during those intervening years; for in that 
time I was brought into wider contact with the 
world, through business, travel and manifold 
experience, and so learned something of many 
phases of life unknown in a country village. 
I do not recall any place in the Bible where 
God has promised to answer prayer by any- 
body’s clock. 

At the time of the revival all my interests 
were centered in Bellevue, and I seemed to be 
anchored there for life. I had a prosperous 
business, and was well satisfied with the loca- 
tion and the community. I liked the people 
and enjoyed their confidence. I had married 
again, and my family and social ties were 
there, and I was not ambitious for a larger 
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field. But I was providentially taken out of 
that community, against my wishes and in a 
most unlooked-for manner. 

On the very heels of the revival I had em- 
barked in a new publishing business, of a gen- 
eral character, which so grew on my hands that 
it could not be continued without removing it 
to a city, where I could have necessary ad- 
vantages and facilities. I must either do this 
or give it up and go back simply to my former 
local business. This could not be thought of, 
and there being no other alternative, I removed 
to Cincinnati, and started a publishing house 
which is still in successful operation. While 
there I was the first to make a success of the 
newspaper stereotype plate business, which 
now, directly and indirectly, gives employment 
to quite an army of people. I also started the 
Cincinnati Sunday Breakfast Table, a paper 
that was strikingly like the Ram’s Horn, and 
which achieved a wide reputation for humor. 

It was about this time that I began to read 
infidel books and associate with liberals, and 
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later I became an avowed worker for infidelity. 
I joined a liberal society, and was an officer in 
it for years. I took infidel papers, occasion- 
ally contributed to them, and helped to sup- 
port prominent workers, and tried to the ex- 
tent of my opportunity and ability to advance 
the interests of that cause, and I was sincere 
in believing that in all this I was doing good. 
I had no hope that I would have any exist- 
ence beyond the present life, and so I had 
promised myself that when I had acquired 
sufficient means to give up business and devote 
the remainder of my time to getting all the 
good out of life I could, I would doit. Busi- 
ness had gone so well with me that I reached 
my goal much sooner than I had hoped for. 
When forty years old I retired from a busi- 
ness that I had built up from the ground, and 
in which I had an income of several thousand 
dollars a year, and a brilliant prospect of 
becoming wealthy. All the Cincinnati dailies 
noticed my retirement, and commented upon it 
ag a most uncommon thing for so young a man 
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to do. I retired to a beautiful farm home near 
Liberty, Indiana, which I had purchased the 
year before. After having been driven at a 
high pressure for years in the city, I longed 
for the quiet and rest of the country. I had 
a great love for nature, and wanted to be 
where I could hear the birds sing and see 
things grow. For a home I built the finest 
house in the county, and poured out money 
like water in improving and beautifying my 
place. I had all the modern improvements, 
including a fountain in my front yard, a good 
library and billiard table in my house. I had 
fine stock, good horses, and good health, and 
all my family had good health. I had no 
ambitions to gratify, and didn’t want to run 
for any office, so that I was in pretty good 
shape to enjoy myself, and I did. I had a fine 
time, and no mistake. The Lord gave me 
some years of splendid rest before he put me 
to work. 

My influence in my new home was openly 
against the church; for I had gone there mak- 
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ing my boast that I had come to be independ- 
ent of man and God, and I was foolish enough 
to think I was. I talked infidelity on the 
streets, in the stores and wherever I went. I 
played billiards on Sunday while people were 
driving by on their way to church, and went 
right on in my own way in the middle of the 
road. There was at that time about as much 
probability that the moon would suddenly 
drop into the sun as that I would ever bea 
Christian and a preacher. Had there been a 
ballot taken to decide the most improbable 
case in the county, I believe I would have 
come about as near getting the solid vote as 
any one living there. I never went to church 
but once during those years, and that was to 
accompany a guest who wanted to go. I have 
two grown-up children, and neither of them 
was ever inside of a church with me, or with 
my consent until after my conversion. What 
stronger test can any one ask of a man’s sin- 
cerity than the way he deals in such matters 
with his own flesh and blood? 
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When I went to Liberty, Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman was there on his first pastorate. I 
knew him, of course, as one knows everybody 
in a village, but was never inside of his church, 
and I never heard him preach until some years 
after my conversion. I never miss a chance to 
hear him now, and read his books with great 
interest and profit. 
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CHAPTER VII 


GOING TO HEAR MOODY PREACH 


URING the winter of 1885-6 I spent 
some time with my family in Chicago. 
In reading the daily paper one morning I 
noticed that D. L. Moody had begun a short 
series of revival meetings, at the Chicago Ave- 
nue Church, on the North Side. I thought, as 
I read the notice, that I would like to hear 
Moody preach. He was a man who had made 
a noise all over the world, and must possess 
unusual strength of some kind. Perhaps he 
was a great orator, with all the magnetism of a 
Blaine or an Ingersoll, and as oratory had 
always had a great fascination for me, I felt 
that I should like to hear him; but my curi- 
osity did not become strong enough to cause me 
to go for several days. 
What I read of the meetings from day to 


day finally induced me to go on the evening of 
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what the papers announced as the last day; 
and when I did go it was not through any 
religious interest, but just as I would have 
gone to hear any other celebrity. I went 
early, that I might choose my own seat and be 
able to observe the meeting to the best advan- 
tage. I wanted to study the effect of the 
speaker on the meeting, and philosophize about 
it, according to my wonted habit. 

I took a seat in the front row of the gallery, 
well forward, where I could look down on the 
platform, and see all parts of the auditorium, 
except that directly underneath. The house 
was soon filled, until every seat was taken, and 
men were standing up around the walls. The 
seating capacity was something over two thou- 
sand, and the meeting was for men only. It 
was the largest audience of men I had ever 
seen outside of a political convention. This 
made the sight to me a most impressive one, 
and while waiting for the meeting to begin I 
studied many of the faces with much interest. 

At the proper time the large choir took their 
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places on the platform, and the song service 
commenced. At that time I didn’t know any 
more about a song service than I did about the 
price of wheat in the moon. Moody stepped 
out with an open song book in his hand and 
announceda hymn. Ashe did so I thought to 
myself: 

‘Tt is the same old story—music and emo- 
tion. They are going to sing up the excite- 

ment now, and in a few minutes they will be 
| going wild all over the house.’” 

And I honestly thought so, for up to this time 
[had never seen anything in the way of a revival 
that had not been of the lively-moving kind, 
with many ‘Glories!’ and ‘¢Hallelujahs!”’ 
and ‘“‘Amens!”’ plenty of shouting and a brisk 
shaking of hands, and so when the singing 
began I expected soon to see everything of that 
kind I had ever witnessed ,before outdone, but 
to my amazement the hymn was sung clear 
through without bringing out one single 
‘‘Amen!’? Moody was not a singer himself, 
and it is said that he never tried to sing but 
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once, and then Sankey begged him to stop 
_before he put the organ out of tune; but he 
could do more to make other people sing than 
anybody you ever saw. The choir might be 
doing all the singing in the beginning, but it 
would not be doing it long, for Moody would 
get after them on the right, and then on the 
left, and then in the center, and so on all over 
the house, until the people would forget their 
reserve and go to singing with all their might. 

While they were singing the first hymn I 
could hardly realize that I was in a meeting 
house. <A revival without noise? I didn’t 
know what to make of it. But Moody turned 
to another song and announced it, and I 
thought: ‘‘Well, he is not going to give up 
easy, at any rate.”” But they sang that one 
through with the same quiet. And then came 
another, and another, and still another yet, 
and not a single ‘‘Amen!’’ to any of them, and 
I began to think it was the deadest revival 
meeting I ever got into. And so it went on 
for twenty-five minutes, without the slightest 
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response from any one, and I was almost sorry 
I had come. Before they had been singing 
long I believe I was more concerned about the 
success of the meeting than Moody was. I 
wanted it to be a great success that night; for 
I was anxious to see some of the signs and 
wonders I had been reading about. Little did 
I think that quiet meeting was going to be the 
greatest meeting ever held in this world for 
me. 

At the conclusion of the song service one of 
the ministers on the platform made a prayer, 
during which I sat bolt upright, staring about 
like a heathen, and paying no attention at all 
to what was being said. 

Moody read the wonderful story of the 
prodigal son, and then after another song he 
proceeded to preach the first sermon on the 
love of God I had ever heard in my life, and I 
only lacked a few days of being forty-four 
years old. Think of it! On the rare occa- 
sions when I had gone to church, the preach- 
ing had generally been on the law side, and 
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from a boy there was just enough mule in me 
to make me want to get over every fence I 
came to. To be continually told that God was 
determined that I should behave myself, and 
would roast me if I didn’t, never did have a 
good effect on me. ‘There was no salvation 
for me at Sinai. It had to come from Calvary. 
I had heard plenty of strong and logical 
preaching, but had never heard an argument 
so strong that I could not easily refute it to 
my own satisfaction. And soI had supposed 
that I was amply fortified against anything I 
should ever hear in a pulpit; but when Moody 
began to talk about the love of God my de- 
fenses were all down, and I could make no 
resistance. There was not a single arrow in 
my quiver against that. 

I knew the story of the prodigal, to be sure, 
for it was among those my father had told me 
when a child, but after I grew up I had never 
given it very much thought. There was noth- 
ing in it to lift it above the common with me 
until that night, save a touch of poetic senti- 
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ment, perhaps; but when Moody told it with 
his heart on fire, it stirred me as nothing else 
could. His sermon was not a sermon, as 
preachers would judge. It waslittle more than. 
the telling of the story briefly in his own plain 
and simple way, with occasional striking appli- 
cations. My head might reject what he was say- 
ing, but my heart could not. I forgot to be 
critical; I forgot to observe the congregation 
as I had intended to. In fact, I couldn’t resist 
the effect the sermon was having on me, and 
the strange thing about it was that I didn’t 
appear to want to. Inside of three minutes 
after Moody began he had my undivided 
attention. I forgot all my theological diffi- 
culties. I forgot that I had rejected the 
Bible, and did not believe in the divinity of 
Jesus of Nazareth. I forgot everything except 
that a plain, unpretending man was telling me 
something I had never heard before, and was 
doing it with an earnestness and sincerity that 
convinced me that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about and believed what he said. I had 
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seen and heard some of the world’s best actors, 
and felt that no man could be so in earnest 
about anything of which he had the slightest 
doubt. 

The great thought that came to me with 
Moody’s preaching was, that the God he was 
declaring had a heart just like a father, though 
I do not think he said so in words. I was not 
much affected by the part of the prodigal, ex- 
cept as it incidentally touched and brought out 
that of the father in the parable; but the part 
of the father took a strong hold upon me. I 
could see how he must have suffered in great 
anguish of spirit while things were going so 
woefully wrong with his wayward son. His 
sleepless nights and days of fasting, when he 
had no heart for food, were all too plainly 
realized, and so when the preaching began to 
say that God had a heart like a father it meant 
something to me, and stirred me as nothing 
else from the pulpit had ever done, for by this 
time I knew all too well the meaning of a 
father’s love. I was a father myself, and 
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knew from actual experience, but I also knew 
in another and quite different way. I knew it 
because after years of almost hopeless ignor- 
ance of it, my natural father’s love had come 
to me as a revelation, and this so well explains 
and illustrates conversion that I cannot pass 
on without speaking of it more fully. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


WHAT A FIFTY-CENT PIECE DID 


N CHILDHOOD I had never known that 

- father loved me, for there was no way by 
which he had ever been able to let me know it. 
He could not tell me that he loved me, 
although I believe now that he was always 
trying to, and so I was simply his son after 
the flesh; his son under the law. I was not 
_the gon of his heart, but a mere Jew; always 
beating the law whenever I could. 

I never obeyed my father becaues I loved 
to, but only because I had to. Leaving home 
at fifteen as I did, without his knowledge 
or consent, would have been impossible had 
I only known his love then as I did a few years 
later on. 

As I was nearing manhood I was taken with 
the old-time Hoosier ague, and became so ill 


that I was obliged to give up my work and go 
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home. I had not put by anything for a rainy 
day, and went in sheer necessity, because I had 
no place else to go. But when I got home I 
did not find my father’s house like the home 
of the prodigal in one respect. They didn’t 
have bread for all and to spare, for I found the 
wolf of want right at the door. My father was 
just convalescing from a serious illness, and I 
saw that it was almost taking his life to bring 
in the little that he did. The very bread I 
ate almost choked me, for it seemed to have 
the taste of blood on it, and I thought I would 
rather go out and die in the highway than be 
the burden that I was. 

My mother was not long in getting my 
chills broken up with some simple herbs, and 
one winter morning I bade the family all 
good-bye, and without a penny, and no place 
to go, but simply because any place was better 
than being there under the circumstances, I 
started out again to fight my own battle for 
bread. 

My father couldn’t bear to see me going in 
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that way, and he said, ‘‘I’ll have to go with 
you alittle way,’’ and so he took his hat and 
cane, and we started out together. We walked 
perhaps a quarter of a mile, almost in silence. 
Ido not think a dozen words passed between 
us, but oh, how much thinking we were both 
doing! 

In getting to the top of a small hill my 
father was almost exhausted, and he had to 
stop for breath. As soon as he could speak he 
said, ‘‘I am afraid I must go back,’’ and then 
after a minute or two in which he seemed very 
loth to go, he took me by the hand to bid me 
good-bye, and somehow he had never bade me 
good-bye in just that way before. As he took 
my hand I felt his hand tremble for the first 
time I had ever known it to, and there was a 
feeling of tenderness in his grasp that made me 
fear that I should never see him alive again, 
and then he said, in a voice heavy with emo- 
tion: 

“‘Oh, my poor boy! Oh, my poor boy! I 
never wanted to be rich in my life like I do 
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now! Why, it almost kills me to see you 
going out in this way.”’ 

And then he tried hard to persuade me to 
go back with him, saying something would 
happen for the better; he felt sure it would. 
But I told him I couldn’t do it; I would have 
to go on. And then he said, still holding my 
hand tightly in his own trembling one: 

‘*Good-bye, my boy! God bless you; good- 
bye! If we never meet in this world again, I 
hope we shall meet in heaven. Good-bye!’’ 

And then slowly releasing my hand, he 
turned to go, but after taking two or three 
steps he gave an exclamation that attracted 
my attention. I turned to see what he 
wanted, and as I turned he was turning toward 
me. I saw a tear leave his eye and start down 
his cheek, and that was the first tear I had 
ever seen my father shed under any circum- 
stances. I had seen him when there was no 
bread in the house, with dry eyes. I had seen 
him with dry eyes when the home burned down 
over our heads. I had seen him bury the chil- 
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dren with dry eyes; and especially was that 
the first tear I had ever known my father to 
shed for me. I have seen some very bright 
diamonds and jewels since then, but I have 
never seen any so bright as that tear was, as it 
glistened on my father’s face that morning. 
And then he said, with his face almost 
shining: 

“Why, I had almost forgotten! Here, my 
boy, take this.’? And coming eagerly for- 
ward, he pressed a fifty-cent piece into my 
hand, and then turned and walked silently 
away. ; 

Well, when that fifty-cent piece touched my 
hand it transformed me, for it revealed to me 
my father’s love. If he had had ten thousand 
dollars in the bank that morning that fifty- 
cent coin would not have meant very much, 
but it was every cent he had, and I knew it, 
and right. there and then I was born again as 
the son of his heart. Before that I had been 
simply a son after the flesh, but now I was for 
the first time the real son of my father, because 
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never till then had I really known him, and 
right there and then something began singing 
in my heart: ‘‘Father loves me! Father loves 
me! I’m rich! I’m rich! I can stand any- 
thing now.’’ And I went out into the cold 
and snow stronger and braver and better than 
I had ever been before, for now I had some- 
thing to live for that was worth living for. 
But how I did hate myself when I thought of 
what a bad son I had been to such a father; 
for the moment I realized the goodness of my 
father I could see my own ugly self, just as the 
sinner always does when he comes to the true 
knowledge of God. 

All that day, as I went singing on my way, 
I was continually consecrating myself to live 
for my father. I had done nothing but make 
him suffer heretofore, through his anxiety for 
me; but now I was going to see if I could not 
bring some sunshine into his life, by helping 
him in the struggle which was so hard against 
him. I was going to see if I could not do 
something to make the way easier for him. 
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And, thank God, I did. From that day I 
never consciously or willfully did anything to 
cause my father one single hour of anxiety for 
me—outside of my religious opinions, which I 
could not help. It became the joy of my life 
to do what I could to help them at the old 
home, and if I had nothing else to serve the 
Lord for, I would feel like giving him my very 
best for putting it in my heart and in my 
power to place my parents in a home of their 
own and take care of them in their declining 
years. 

As soon as I knew my father’s love there 
was a new relationship between us, that was 
like to that above. We understood each 
other as never before. There was a com- 
munion and a fellowship between us that 
brought us as near together as it is possible 
for parent and child to come. I knew that 
nothing could ever happen that would harden 
my father’s heart toward me. I could talk to 
him freely about anything. Sometimes when 
he would be visiting me in the days of my pros- 
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perity, and sitting in my private office, I would 
look up from my desk so quickly as to catch 
his eyes devouring me, and he would blush 
like a girl; so great even yet was his life-long 
reserve. From this it will be seen that when 
the preaching began to say that God had a 
heart like a father, it took hold of me as noth- 
ing else could have done, and for the first time 
in my life I unconsciously took a long step 
toward God with my heart, although my head 
was still as wrong as ever. 
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CHAPTER IX 


IN THE INQUIRY ROOM 


T THE conclusion of the sermon, which 
seemed to me very short, Moody asked 

those who would like to know the God he had 
been talking about to stand up, and he did it 
by making a proposition so straightforward 
that I saw that I could not be an honest man 
and keep my seat. So I arose, and was the 
first to do so, but others followed in quick 
succession until more than a hundred had 
risen. Moody then stated that a short after 
meeting would be held in the room below, in 
which he would like to meet all inquirers. I 
left the gallery and went down to the main 
floor, intending to remain to the after meet- 
ing, but I saw no way of getting to the lecture 
room.’ It was an extremely cold night, and 
the cold air from outside came streaming in 


through the open doors, and for a moment 
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came near breaking the hold the meeting had 
taken upon me. Something seemed to say: 

“Better get out of this and go along about 
your business. You settled all these questions 
long ago, and why let them come up again? 
It is all due to Moody’s personal magnetism, 
and as soon as ae get away from it you will 
be yourself again.’ 

Had I left the church then I believe that. I 
should have been a lost man. But just then a 
door opened before me leading to the warm 
lecture room, and I determined to stand by 
my first decision and go there. I went down- 
stairs and took the first vacant seat I came to. 
The next moment a man sat down in the next 
chair, and kindly asked if I was a Christian. 
He proved to be a man who six months before 
had been converted from atheism, and was per- — 
haps better able to understand my situation than 
any one else in the house that night. Just 
then Moody came in and invited all inquirers 
to meet him in the next room. Fifty-two of 
us responded. There was something wrong 
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with the heating apparatus, and the room was 
so cold that we were all soon chilled and 
shivering. Everything that night helped to 
kill my theory that religion was all due to 
excitement. Moody said: 

‘‘Men, I want to help you, but I can’t do it 
without being helped from above, and so I ask 
God to help me in every step I take. I don’t 
understand your difficulties, but the Lord 
does. So please kneel down at these chairs, 
and let me pray for you.”’ 

At this there was rebellion all along the line. 
I didn’t go down there to be prayed with, but 
to obtain some information, and now that it 
had come to this I was in for going home. 
There was one man who said he had never been 
on his knees in his life, and he didn’t believe 
in prayer. But Moody soon had things his 
way, by making another of the propositions for 
which he was noted, and which it was so diffi- 
cult to refuse to comply with. We took the 
desired step with him, and knelt at the chairs, 
and he then made such a prayer as I never had 
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heard. Instead of being away off beyond the 
stars, in the sky somewhere, the God he prayed 
to seemed to be right there in the room with 
us, and he was talking to him as a child would 
talk to its mother. I don’t know how long 
the prayer was, but it seemed to me very short 
—not over two or three minutes—and although 
it was so uncomfortably cold, I wanted him to 
keep on praying, for it seemed to be prayer 
that was reaching God for me. At the con- 
clusion of the prayer, and a few kind words to 
us, Moody said: ‘‘Men, it is too cold to keep 
you in here any longer, and I must not do it. 
We will go back where it is comfortable.’’ 
And so we filed back into the lecture room. 

A line of workers was waiting at the door to 
receive us, and as we entered we were paired 
off with them. When I passed into the larger 
room, I saw something like a hundred men sit- 
ting apart, here and there, talking quietly. 
There was nothing in the scene that to me had 
anything like the appearance of a revival. As 
I entered I was led aside by a man who had 
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about the brightest face I had ever seen ina 
meeting house. After taking seats he asked a 
few questions to learn where I stood, and then 
opened a limp-covered Bible, and pointing to. 
a marked verse, he said: 

‘<Will you read this verse, please?’ 

The sight of that Bible seemed to sweep 
away all the good impression that had so far 
been made upon me, and I told him in no very 
well chosen words that I had no use for the 
Bible, and did not want anything to do with 
it. But that did not disturb the shine on his 
face for an instant, and when I refused to even 
look at his Bible he read the verse to me, and 
immediately began looking for another, which 
he also read when I refused, and this was re- 
peated until I had been compelled to hear some 
three or four verses, one of which stuck to me, 
and has been a sheet anchor to me ever since 
my conversion. It was this: 

“The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God.” 

It was the word ‘‘witness’’ that took hold of 
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me. It was a dart that penetrated a joint in 
my armor. That meant evidence, which was 
something I never had been able to obtain con- 
cerning religion, and now here was the Bible 
itself seeming to declare its ability to prove 
itself true. I could not remember the words 
of the text, but I could not forget the thought 
of evidence promised. I must have been con- 
siderably stirred up by coming into such close 
range with the Bible, for the gentleman told 
me afterward that my speech fairly made his 
blood run cold, for I almost gnashed on him 
with my teeth. Presently the man said: 

‘I am not the proper one to talk with you; 
I can see that. ButI think I know a man 
who can help you, and with your permission I 
would like to introduce him.” So he went 
away, and in a moment came back with the 
converted atheist previously referred to. 

He had a Bible, too, but he understood my 
case, and kept it out of sight. What he did 
was to give me a leaf from his own experience, 


and this I believe gave me a mustard seed grain 
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of faith, that there might after all be some 
reality in religion and some truth in the Bible. 
From what he told me, I knew that he had 
been over the same ground I had so long tray- . 
eled, and yet I could feel that he had a far 
different spirit from myown. You can always 
tell that, for ‘‘the garments of the King’s chil- 
dren smell of myrrh.’’ After a half hour’s 
talk with me he asked if he should not pray 
with me, but I declined, and started home. 
Near the Clark Street bridge I came to a large 
fire, and remained there some time on the 
bridge, watching the firemen at their work. 
This would have used up all remaining traces 
of excitement in me had there been any. 
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CHAPTER X 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“HEN I reached home my wife had re- 
tired and was sleeping soundly. I sat 
down by the fire and for five or ten minutes 
thought over the events of the evening, while I 
was getting warm, and then, without any 
attempt at prayer, or even thinking of it, I 
went to bed, and inside of five minutes I was 
sound asleep. It is impossible for any one to 
sleep when under the slightest mental excite- 
ment, as everybody knows. 

The last conscious thought I had was a 
yearning from the very depths of my soul for 
the geod God I had for the first time in my life 
just heard of. I wanted to know Him, and I 
longed, as the blind man longs for light, that 
I might receive some evidence of His existence. 
I wanted Him to reveal Himself to me in a 
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way that would be convincing to me. I did 
not care how He did it. Any way, so long as 
it was a revelation that would destroy all 
doubt. I did not care if He had to come to 
me in a way that would turn my hair gray. It 
mattered not if He had to hold me over the 
very pit itself. I wanted to know Him. And 
along with this great longing after God was a 
determination that if He would only so reveal 
Himself to me I would give Him my heart, 
and the very best I had in me all the rest of 
my life. 

I slept soundly until along toward morning, 
and then in the very moment of my awaking 
God revealed Himself to me, and He did it in 
a way so satisfying and convincing, that 
although it has now,been eighteen years since 
that blessed moment, I have never had even a 
temptation to doubt. 

You ask, how did God reveal Himself to me? 
Did I have a vision, somewhat like Paul had? 
No. Was I stricken to the floor by some 


violent and unknown force, as some have testi- 
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fied to? No. Did I hear an audible voice 
speaking to me, as Samuel did? No. Did I 
see the crucified Christ bleeding for me on the 
cross? No. Ihad no such experience as any 
of these. How then did God reveal Himself 
to me? I have little hope that I can say any- 
thing that will enlighten any one, or have any 
weight as evidence to the skeptical, for God is 
not an explanation; he is a revelation, and by 
revelation alone can He be known. This being 
so, He must reveal Himself to different souls in 
different ways. No two people can have 
exactly the same knowledge of God, any more 
than any two people can see the same rainbow. 
God comes to every man along the line of his 
own personality, and in the way best suited to 
his individuality, just as the sunlight fills the 
glass in the window according to size and 
quality. God revealed Himself to Abel in con- 
nection with his sacrifice on the altar, and 
Abraham beheld Him as one man _ beholds 
another. God revealed Himself to Moses in 
the burning bush; Elisha saw Him in the 
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whirlwind that took away his master, and 
John, the beloved, saw Him as a lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world. Never 
appearing in the same way to any two persons, 
and yet in a way that proves to each man 
beyond all question that He is God. 

God did not come to me in the same way as 
to any one else of whom I have ever heard, so 
that the experience is strictly my own. God 
came to me in the last possible way I should 
ever have chosen for myself. God revealed 
Himself to me in His own blessed word, in 
the Bible which I had so long neglected and 
rejected, and kept out of my life. Right on 
the very first page, and almost in the first 
verse, is where God revealed Himself to me; 
where it says: ‘‘The earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.’’ Right there is where 
I first knew God, and from that moment I 
knew that the Bible came from Him, and I 
knew it so well that I have yet to have my 
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first doubt about it. That verse could not 
have been in my mind for years. I do not 
know how, where, or when I learned it, but 
God made it blaze before me in an altogether 
new light. I was made to see that I did not 
have to go back to creation to find chaos. It 
was in my own soul, and God now said: ‘‘Let 
there be light: and there was light.” The 
story of the creation is the story of my conver- 
sion, step by step, all the way through, until 
the Sabbath came and there was rest and peace 
and love and joy in the garden. 

The moment God revealed Himself to me I 
was in an anguish of soul I had never believed 
possible, and yet mingled with the torment was 
another feeling that was almost ecstatic. This 
is paradoxical, but the explanation is this: : 
was happy to think I knew the truth at last ; 
that ali uncertainty was gone, and I knew as a 
verity that death did not end all; that there 
was life on the other side of the°grave, and 
from this I believe that God has put down 
deep in every soul a protest against annihila- 
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tion; that the wickedest sinner would choose 
the deepest hell rather than go out of exis- 
tence. 

I was in torment, because the moment I 
knew God I knew that I was a lost sinner. I 
could see myself as God saw me, and I realized 
that the state of: my heart banished me from 
His presence; that we could no more be at 
peace together than fire and gunpowder can be 
at peace together, and yet I was not troubled 
by the memory of any actual transgression. I 
had done many things that were wrong, some 
of them wickedly so, but I was not troubled 
about any of them at that time. My own 
individual acts of sin did not rise before me 
like mountains high, as we sometimes sing. It 
was not what I had done in my past life, but 
what I was in my heart at that moment that 
troubled me. This is what is meant by the 
Old Testament declaration that ‘‘no man can 
see God and live.’’ He dies at once to the old 
life of sinful ignorance he has been living. 
The thing that troubled me above everything 
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else was that I had a wicked spirit in me that 
had made me do sinful things. I could see 
that sin is not in the hand, any more than it is 
in the pistol or club with which murder is 
committed. I could see that man is lost, not 
by doing wrong, but by being wrong. 

For the first time the real meaning of sin 
was plain to me, and I realized it as plainly in 
that first moment of God’s revelation as I have 
ever done at any time since, in almost twenty 
years of Bible study and spiritual life. I knew 
that the only reason why I had not been as 
actively wicked as the worst man in the world, 
was because I had been banked in by better 
influences than he. The same seeds of sin 
were in me, but they had not had the same 
chance to grow, and it was salvation from this 
awful condition of heart that I was groaning 
after. It was the possibility of hell in me that 
appalled me; not one of fire and brimstone. 
Fire and brimstone would have seemed almost 
a summer rescrt in comparison—a place to go 
to cool off. I did not know what to do, and 
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the thought of doing nothing almost crazed 
me. 

The next thing that happened was that I 
found myself in the ‘‘Interpreter’s house,”’ 
that Bunyan so vividly pictures, and wonder- 
ful things were being made known to me. 
Thoughts were flowing through my mind that 
did not bear the slightest resemblance to any- 
thing ever there before. I knew that an out- 
side intelligence was explaining things to me 
that had been a life-long mystery. It had 
never occurred to me that the Bible was filled 
with a hidden meaning; that it was a book 
within a book, a book in which the affairs of 
individual men and whole nations are used as 
symbols to give utterance to the thoughts of 
God. On the rare occasions when I had tried 
to read the Bible, I had opened it just as I 
would have done any other book, and tried to 
read it in the same way. But on that wonder- 
ful morning I found that God had given me 
new eyes, and the Bible was no longer a dead 
mass of paper and binding, but a living book, 
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in which God was always speaking. At that 
time I did not know very much about the 
Bible. I knew the principal Bible stories by 
their having been told to me when a child, and 
I had gathered some scriptural knowledge from 
my general reading, as every one does who 
reads at all, and although it must have been 
very indefinite, it was that much dough from 
Egypt, out of which I have been making bread 
ever since. 

As soon as God revealed Himself to me He 
began to use the little that I knew about the 
Bible, by explaining it to me. Something 
from the Bible would come into my mind, and 
immediately it would be made to flame with 
light, and I would clearly understand what it 
meant spiritually, and something like this con- 
tinued for some time. This was the bringing 
up of the dry land out of the sea, and giving 
me something on which to stand. The unbe- 
lief was taken out of me by the incoming of 
the Word, and I do not see how it could ever 
have been done in any other way. The things 
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in the Bible that had seemed the most absurd, 
the things which I had most ridiculed, were 
the very first so explained, and they were so 
well explained that I have never had the 
- slightest difficulty about any of them since. 
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CHAPTER XI 


GROPING FOR LIGHT 


HAD but one friend in Chicago that I 
knew to be a Christian, and instinctively 

I went to him to find out what I must do to be 
rid of my burden. His time was not his own, 
and he could spare but a few minutes to give 
me what counsel he could. He told me of the 
noonday prayer-meetings at Farwell Hall, and 
advised me to go there at twelve o’clock. It 
was then not much after eight in the morning, 
and, in the state I was then in, noon seemed a 
long way off. What could I ever do with the 
long hours I must wait? I went out into the 
cold air and began to walk up and down the 
streets. It was a bitter cold day, but I was 
burning up. I never walked as I did that 
morning. The Chicago rush was all around 
me, but it was altogether too slow for me then, 


and I pushed on with all my might, passing 
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some one at almost every step. In the midst 
of a multitude I was alone; in the rush of the 
great city I was in solitude. I was not going 
anywhere, but I had to keep moving, and with 
every muscle strained to its highest tension I 
pushed on, trying to hasten the coming of 
noon, so that I might go to the prayer-meeting 
and obtain help. 

There have been times of anxious waiting 
with me, when moments seemed hours, but 
that was the longest day of my life. It seemed 
as if time had come to a standstill and eternity 
had begun. Twelve o’clock was an awfully 
remote future period. How the moments did 
drag! I would look at my watch after what 
seemed a very long time, and find that the 
hands had scarcely moved since I had looked 
before. My soul was consuming me with 
anxiety to be right with God. I wanted some 
one who knew Him as Moody did to tell me 
that He loved me. The voice of prayer would 
have been the sweetest sound I could have 
heard just then. It never once occurred to 
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me that I could pray for myself, and I did not 
try to. I felt that I must have a good man to 
pray for me. I instinctively realized that I” 
needed a mediator. It would do no good for 
me to try to go to God alone. 

I was determined that the business of my 
life from that moment should be to seek and 
serve my Maker. Nothing should turn me 
from this purpose. As I pushed on in my 
strenuous walk, long forgotten things in the 
Bible continued to come into my mind and 
flame with spiritual meaning, and in these God 
was speaking to me as He did to Moses from 
the burning bush. 

But finally that almost endless forenoon 
passed wearily away, and at twelve o’clock I 
went to Farwell Hall, hoping to find rest in 
the prayer-meeting of which I had been told, 
but I was doomed to cruel disappointment. 
My friend had been mistaken, and there was 
to be no prayer-meeting there that day. It 
was Saturday, and the consideration of the Sun- 
day school lesson occupied the hour. On the 
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platform stood a man marking on a blackboard 
with a piece of chalk. This was gall and 
wormwood to me, and from the heights of 
great expectancy my heart fell to lowest 
depths. I dropped into a seat, and again the 
beads of agony covered me. It was hard to 
stay and listen to what was said, and yet I 
could not goaway. I wondered if the meeting 
would neverend. ‘The lesson was in the 25th 
chapter of II Kings, on the taking of King 
Zedekiah, blinded and bound, to Babylon. I 
saw the spiritual meaning of the lesson clearly, 
and felt that I was in the same wretched con- 
dition, but at that time I didn’t want to know 
about the bondage of the rebellious king. I 
wanted to be delivered from my own. I 
wanted to hear more about the wonderfui 
goodness of God, and have somebody pray for 
me. I hoped that an opportunity would be 
given at the close of the meeting for me to 
stand up for prayer, but no such chance 
occurred. I was not able to make my 
condition known to any one, and so passed 
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out into the street and resumed my rushing 
walk. 

Moody had decided to extend his stay over 
Sunday, but it had been announced that there 
would be no preaching service Saturday night. 
The evening would be devoted to a song serv- 
ice and choir practice. Nothing ever drew me 
as the church did that Saturday night. Had 
I known that the building would fall and kill 
me dead, I believe I should have gone. [ 
wanted to have Moody pray for me, and tell 
me what to do to be saved. At the close of 
the singing he said, as if speaking to me: 

‘It may be that God has sent some one here 
to-night to inquire the way of salvation, and I 
would be glad to meet all such in the lecture 
room.’” 

I almost ran to get there. There were 
twenty or more others, and we quickly grouped 
ourselves on chairs about Mr. Moody, and 
eagerly began asking him questions. As soon 
as he learned that I had been a life-long unbe- 
liever, and discovered the condition of 
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heart I was in at that moment, he gave me 
some special attention, and talked with me for 
fifteen minutes or more. He told me that I 
could never find God with my head, as it is not 
with the understanding that men know God. 
He urged me to venture upon the promises, 
with the assurance that the Lord would meet 
me, and when He did, that would settle all my 
intellectual difficulties. I would not have any 
more trouble with them. Like Pharaoh’s 
host, they would be gone forever. At that 
moment Mrs. Moody came in, and he intro- 
duced me to her. She gave me light on some 
things that had been a life-long perplexity to 
me. Afterward I talked with Mr. Goss, the 
pastor of the church, and several other workers, 
but went home from the meeting much dis- 
appointed and still in a state of great anxiety. 

On Sunday Moody preached both morning 
and evening, and this was his last day in Chi- 
cago. I persuaded my wife to go with me to 
the morning service, hoping that her heart 
would also be touched as mine had been, though 
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I carefully concealed from her the nature and 
extent of my interest. From this it will be 
seen that as soon as the Lord revealed Himself 
to me I began to work for Him, even before I 
was converted. 

I went to the meeting again that night, and 
after the preaching I went to the inquiry room, 
and again talked with several workers. Moody 
took us into a room to ourselves, and after a 
word with each, in which he gave us good 
counsel, he shook hands with us and left to 
take his train. 

On Monday the way began to appear more 
clearly. The workers had all been telling me 
to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and I 
should be saved; but this meant nothing to 
me, and the more they talked to me on that 
line the deeper became my perplexity. 1 did 
not know how to believe on Christ. If it were 
an intellectual process, it was impossible. I 
might as well have been asked to believe that 
the heat of the sun was caused by burning ice. 
But on Monday the Lord began to roll the 
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mountains of difficulty out of my way, and 
scriptures were explained by the Holy Spirit 
so that I came to see more definitely just what 
the Lord required of me. I saw that the 
wicked must forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and do it with the de- 
termination of forsaking them forever. I was 
willing to do this without any hesitation or 
reservation. The will of God then began to be 
made known to me, and almost as soon as it 
was done, as to this thing or that, I was able 
to say ‘‘Yes.’? The spiritual Christ was also re- 
vealed to me, so that my understanding as to 
what it meant to believe on Him was not so 
confused. 

Along toward evening I was made to remem- 
ber that I had a bitter enemy with whom I 
must get right before I could be right with 
God. This person had been a member of the 
church almost from early life. We had said 
some very bitter things about each other, and 
had not been on friendly terms for years. I 
was made to see that I must write a letter; 
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tell what the Lord was doing for me, and ask 
forgiveness. I did so at once, and wrote the 
strongest letter I was capable of doing, and 
everything I said was right from the heart. I 
looked at my watch as I finished the letter, 
and saw that I had missed the evening mail. 
The person addressed lived at a distance. I 
made a quick calculation as to when my letter 
would reach its destination, and thought I 
would have to be in the gall of bitterness until 
it arrived and was read. I had faith to believe 
that my enemy would then forgive me, and 
hoped the Lord would do the same thing at 
the same time. But I did not have to wait for 
that slow mail. Not a thing turned out 
according to my own plan, from the time I went 
to the Moody meeting until I was converted. 
Everything differed from my expectations as 
much as they did from those of Naaman the 
leper. 

Soon after writing my letter I started home 
to tea, and presently I noticed that I was 


humming some of the airs they had been sing- 
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ing in the meetings, and then, to my astonish- 
ment, I discovered that my burden was gone, 
and I was stepping along as light as a bird. 
This frightened me, for I feared that I was 
falling back into my old condition of indiffer- 
ence about my soul, and then I tried to become 
anxious because I was not anxious. I hurried 
through with my supper and then went over to 
the church away ahead of time, hoping that by 
talking with some of the workers I might get 
my burden back, for I couldn’t bear the 
thought of falling back into sin and indiffer- 
ence again. The meetings were to be con- 
tinued by another man. But, try as I would, I 
could not get up the slightest anxiety about 
my soul. The meeting opened and went on, 
and I had great concern because I hadn’t any 
concern. I had been a chronic case of stand- 
ing up for prayers, having done so from the 
first in every meeting where I had an oppor- 
tunity, and when the meeting was thrown open 
I arose at once, and told the people that I was 
falling back into indifference, and asked them 
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to pray that the Lord would put the pressure 
on me so that I could not get away from it 
until I was converted; for the moment I dis- 
covered that I needed conversion I had de- 
termined that I would never stop short of it. 
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CHAPTER XII 


INTO BEULAHLAND AT LAST 


HAVE always been glad that nobody was 
so thoughtless as to tell me that I was 
already a saved man. It was so much better 
to let the Lord do it, as Ee did soon after- 
ward, And yet I was saved from the moment 
I consented to write that letter, but did not 
know it. Had I dropped down dead with 
heart disease the next moment all would have 
been well with my soul, and every child of God 
knows it. A man is saved the very instant he 
submits to God, whether he feels that way or 
not, and I had made the fullest surrender to 
Him it was possible for me to make, the mo- 
ment I was willing to write that letter. 

I went home after the meeting still very 
much concerned about my unconcern, but from 
the encouragement I had received in the meet- 
ing, I had a strong hope that all would be well 
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when my letter reached its destination. It 
was somewhat late, and my wife had retired 
and was sleeping. I sat by the fire for awhile 
thinking, and then went to bed very quietly. 
I had scarcely arranged myself in bed when I 
was so filled by the Holy Spirit that, like Paul, 
I scarcely knew whether I was in the body or 
not, and that peace which is unspeakable came 
into my soul, and I knew from that moment 
that my name was written in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life, and I have known it every hour of my 
life since. I have not lived the life of a saint— 
far from it, sometimes—and though there have 
been misdoings over which I have had to weep 
as bitterly, perhaps, as did Peter, yet I never 
have for a moment lost the witness of my son- 
ship, and by the grace of God I never expect 
to. 

In a very few days I was giving away money 
with both hands, and inside of a week I gave 
up a salary of two thousand dollars a year and 
some perquisites, for some literary work which 
I could not conscientiously continue. In a 
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very short time I was preaching with all my 
might, and I did it just because I couldn’t help 
it any more than I could help breathing. An 
irresistible power was carrying me along, and I 
had to go with it. Within four days after my 
conversion I gave up the use of tobacco, to 
which I had been addicted for over twenty-five 
years, both chewing and smoking. I had 
often tried to quit in my own strength without 
being able to do it, but it became easy enough 
as soon as I had the Lord for my helper; the 
appetite for it being changed to disgust. I 
_ put a Testament in the pocket where I had 
been carrying my tobacco box, and the arms 
and legs of the Dagon I had worshiped were 
broken at once. 

In about two weeks after my conversion I 
returned to my home at Liberty, Indiana. Re- 
vival meetings were in progress at the two lead- 
ing churches, and on the evening of the day of 
my arrival I spoke at one of them, at the 
urgent request of the pastor, who had met me 


at the train very early in the morning. The 
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day after my conversion the announcement of 
it had been published in the local paper, and 
created as much of a sensation all over the 
county as though some great calamity had 
befallen me. The report seemed so incredible 
that many could not believe it true. 

The meetings referred to resulted in great 
revivals in both churches. Hundreds were 
added to their membership, and fine new 
church buildings for both soon followed. I 
did not unite with either church until after 
the meetings closed. One night I would help 
in one meeting and on the next in the other, 
and during the day I devoted the greater part 
of my time to personal work for the Lord 
among my old neighbors and acquaintances. I 


- had no special preference for either church, 


and when the meetings closed I joined the one 

where I believed I would be most needed, my 

wife and son going with me. I burned up all 

my infidel books, and had to change some of 

the pictures in my home. Ingersoll’s picture 

had to come down from the honored place it 
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had long held. I gave away money in the 
most reckless way, just because it was such a 
_ joy to do it, and I believed that in so doing I 
was pleasing the Lord. I read in my Bible 
that he loved a hilarious giver, and I concluded 
to be one of that kind. Of course I was im- 
posed upon, and put many a dollar where it 
would have been better charity to have with- 
held it. In one respect my conversion resem- 
bled that of Paul. He was made blind by the 
light which fell upon him from heaven, and so 
was I. I was for a considerable time stone 
blind to my own material interests and those 
of my family. 

One of the first things I did was to read the 
Bible through. I felt like a prince who had 
been a beggar all his life, and had suddenly 
come into his inheritance. The Bible was the 
bill of my possessions, and I was in a hurry to 
find out how rich I was. I began at the first 
line in the Bible and read straight on, some- 
times reading many hours a day, and for some 
months I had the most phenomenal illumina- 
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tion of the Spirit on the Word, and continually 
saw the spiritual meaning of what I read. 
This remarkable spiritual discernment was as 
convincing that something supernatural had 
been done in me, as it would have been for an 
ignorant man to suddenly discover that he 
could read and comprehend every book he 
opened. The Bible is still a spiritual book to 
me, and I have spiritual illumination in read- 
ing it, but Ido not have it in the wonderful 
way to which I have referred, for the reason 
that it was given for the special purpose of 
taking the unbelief out of me—an unbelief so 
great that it could not have been destroyed in 
any other way—and when this purpose was ful- 
filled the unusual illumination was withdrawn, 
just as the miracles were withdrawn when no 
longer needed. 

Soon after my conversion I went to my old 
home at Bellevue, and openly confessed Christ 
in the church where I had formerly denied 
him. Again the house was crowded, and 
many were there who had been present on the 
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first occasion, when I had shocked them with 
my outspoken unbelief more than a dozen 
years before. In the simplest manner possible 
I told the story of God’s dealings with my 
soul, and the Lord gave such power to the tes- 
timony that a deep work of conviction took 
place in the audience at once. The presence 
of God was so marked that I felt like Moses 
at the burning bush. One of the most prom- 
inent citizens was so wrought up with concern 
for his soul that he was scarcely able to attend 
to his business for several days. That meeting 
must have greatly strengthened the faith of 
many who had been long praying for me. 

The way soon opened for me to enter the 
regular ministry, and I gave up my fine home, 
with all its comforts and luxuries, to go into a 
little cottage of four rooms, without cellar or 
cistern, in a small country village, to preach 
on acircuit of four appointments, and I did 
not find it hard to do, for ‘‘the cross was not 
greater than his grace.’? The Lord went with 
me and gave me good success and ‘‘tons of 
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joy.”’ Isold my farm ata sacrifice and soon 
gave away much of the proceeds. 

Later on came the call to publish the Ram’s 
Horn, and I soon felt it to be as positive as my 
call to the ministry had been. For some time 
I turned a deaf ear to it, as I had no heart for 
going back into business again. It was a joy 
to preach, and I wanted to keep on doing it, 
but I finally became so well convinced that the 
Lord wanted me to publish a paper for him 
that I was willing to undertake it, although I 
well knew what a mountain range of difficulties 
of every kind I would have to encounter and 
overcome. 

I had had large experience as a publisher, 
and knew that starting a newspaper of the 
character I was about to undertake would be 
like pouring money down a rat-hole for a long 
while, and I had by this time lost and given 
away so much of the capital with which I had 
retired from business, that I seriously doubted 
whether I should be able to put the paper on 
its feet before my resources were exhausted, 
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but I had such assurance that God was with 
me in the enterprise that I had no fear of the 
ultimate outcome, and so I consecrated every- 
thing down to the last dollar and began the 
work. The paper met with great favor from 
the first issue, and soon made such a place for 
itself that it was known and loved all over the 
country. Its phenomenal success can only be 
explained by saying that God was in it. I 
went almost to my last dollar, and then the 
Lord sent the help of others with consecrated 
means and talent, and so it has been continued 
all these years, as a fearless, outspoken voice 
for God, and it is still a mighty power for 
good. I am not now connected with the paper 
in any way, and have not been for some years, 
but it will always have my heartiest best wishes 
and earnest prayers. Its first object was to 
honor God and do good, and I believe that is 
still its ruling purpose. 

And now, after a little more than eighteen 
years of Christian life, let me say, in conclu- 


sion, that all is still well with my soul. I have 
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not been carried along on downy beds of ease, 
and I did not expect tobe. Far from it. I 
have had conflicts within and without. There 
have been perplexities, disappointments and 
difficulties almost without number, but, thank 
God, there have been no doubts. My faith has 
never wavered for a moment, and the way has 
grown brighter. I have had some hard battles 
with lions, and more and harder ones with hor- 
nets. Giants have frightened me, and gnats 
have annoyed me, but I have had an inherit- 
ance all the while ina land flowing with milk 
and honey, and have known it and rejoiced in 
it. I have hada good time in my soul, and 
have found that a day in the Lord’s courts is 
indeed better than a thousand anywhere else. 
In the vital things my faith has never wavered 
for an instant, and as to the blessed fact of 
God’s love and my own relationship to Him, I 
have been kept in perfect peace. 

Many of my best plans have failed, and some 
of my most cherished undertakings have come 
to naught, but in every trouble I have had 
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deliverance, and in every time of need I have 
looked to the Lord and found in Him a very 
present help. The Everlasting Arms have sus- 
tained me whenever I have had nothing else 
upon which to lean—and I have been in just 
such places more than once. In sight of my 
last dollar I have had a peace I never knew 
when I could draw my check for thousands. 
Every trial has made my Bible bigger and its 
pages brighter, and I am more than ever 
“‘persuaded that he in whom I have all these 
years believed is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.”? ‘O 
taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed is 
the man that trusteth in him.’’ I have found 
it so. 
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